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wife—but neither boasts of his own achieve- 
ments, although each is proud of the 
other’s success. 

Both Leon P. Jones and his wife, Mar- 
tha, are ordained Universalist ministers, 
and for forty-three years this couple has 
held co-pastorates, working side by side, 
sharing equally the duties and burdens— 
and the joys and sorrows, too—that have 
fallen to their lot. 

In the Licking County church whose 
destinies they now direct, the situation has 
changed but little. True, Mrs. Jones does 
not take the pulpit so often as she once did, 
but ever she stands beside her husband, 
ready and eager to help wherever needed. 

Mutual interest in religious work led to 
the formation of this spiritual team that 
has endured for more than half a century. 
Mrs. Jones, then Martha Garner, met her 
husband when she entered Ryder Divinity 
School in Lombard College at Galesburg, 
Til. 

She was twenty-four at the time and de- 
cided to enter the ministry after spending 
five years teaching in one-room schools. 
At the age of nineteen she began teaching 
in Rooks County, Kan. 

Here she taught twenty-five pupils and 
prepared them as best she could for the 
places they were to assume in the world. 
During the fall term she was paid the $25 
her contract called for, but when the winter 
term began the residents found they would 
have difficulty raising the money to pay 
her for that three and a half months of 
work. Twenty-five dollars was a lot of 
money in those days, especially in that 
Kansas farming district, so the residents 
suggested that she work for $20 and “‘board 
around” at her scholars’ homes. 

During the time she taught in Rooks 
County and other Kansas schools Martha 
Garner studied and worked, then in 1890 
made the decision that led her into re- 
ligious work. 

While studying at the divinity school 
she stayed at the home of Mr. Jones’s 
mother. He, too, she learned, wanted to 
become a minister. 

At the time, he was employed at the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road coach shops and acted at superin- 
tendent of the Union Mission Sunday 
school there. 

‘When that Sunday school was estab- 
lished,’”’ he explained, “‘services were first 
held in a railroad coach. Later a cross- 
shaped structure was erected on the spot 
where the coach had stood. 

“TI suppose it would be considered a 
slum district today, but in Galesburg it was 
referred to as ‘the bloody seventh ward.’ 


. ~And 


It was one of those places where votes were 
gotten when and as needed by various 
methods.” 

Although he wanted to attend school, 
Mrs. Jones interrupted to explain, her hus- 
band couldn’t continue his formal educa- 
tion because he had no money with which 
to buy clothes. 

“He had to go to work and earn his own 
living before he completed high school,’’ 


-she said, ‘‘but he continued his studies at 


home and is a much better student than I. 

“My husband was ordained first, too. 
His ordination took place in March, 1894; 
mine came in November the same year, 
following my graduation from Ryder, 
where I received the bachelor of divinity 
degree.” 

Shortly afterward the two ministers were 
married and assumed their first charge in 
Girard, Ill. Since that time they have 
worked together in seven states, and the 
Canadian province of Ontario. 

It was while in Clinton, N. C., where 
they went in 1921, they began a practice 
which has brought educational opportuni- 
ties to hundreds of youngsters. 

Since there was no library in Clinton, 
boys and girls borrowed books from the 
Joneses to augment those used in school. 
After a while the demand for books be- 
came so great the ministers appealed to 
their friends to send them old books they 
no longer needed. During the seven years 
they were in Clinton this library grew to 
5,000 volumes. 

When the Joneses came to Jersey in 
1928, they established a similar library and 
operated it on the same plan as they had 
the one in North Carolina. 

No fines or penalties are charged if any 
of the 3,000 books, which may be taken 
from their home, are kept out longer than 
two weeks. No one checks the young- 
sters; they merely come in, look over the 
books on the shelves, make their selections 
and sign their names in a book lying on a 
table at one side of the room. 

“The interesting thing about it is that 
we seldom lose a book,’’ Mr. Jones said. 
‘““We never ask questions and let the chil- 
dren return the books when they are 
through with them. If they want our ad- 
vice in selecting a suitable book we gladly 
give that, however.” 

About the sacrifices they have made in 
their own work the friendly couple have 
little to say. Mr. Jones is seventy-three 
now and his wife seventy, and the schedule 
they follow has changed slightly in the 
past few years. 

In the little country church they have 
come to love, the couple looks after the 
spiritual needs of a small congregation. 

“Tt isn’t the size of the church, but the 
results of our work, that is of prime im- 
portance to us,’ Mr. Jones commented in 
explaining his philosophy of preaching.— 
Columbus Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Christian Leader and the Unitarians 


O complete has been the misunderstanding of 
the spirit of The Christian Leader in relation to 
Unitarians, the American Unitarian Association, 

and Dr. Eliot, nominee for president of the A. U. A., 
that we have thought it wise not to attempt to answer 
as they came along various rebukes and attacks, but 
to let the storm blow itself out and seek a time more 
calm for discussion of the problems involved. 

There has been no period in the past fifteen years 
when the editor personally has been made to feel more 
keenly the pain of angry opposition, embittered friends, 
averted faces—both because of his attitude in the 
Newark matter and because of his editorials comment- 
ing on Unitarian nominations. 

It must be made clear that the Leader is an official 
journal only because there is no other and because of 
common consent, and not because it is actually the 
organ of the General Convention. For 120 years it 
has been a free paper, loyal to the denomination, but 
never commissioned to speak for the officials of the 
Church. The officials of the General Convention and 
even its own trustees and directors may and often do 
disagree with the policy of the editor. 

The corner-stones of Leader policy are free ex- 
pression of all shades of opinion in its columns and 
frank, friendly utterance of its own views. So far as 
we know, people have never been deprived of the op- 
portunity to set the editor right, or limited even in an 
attack upon his motives. We have believed that truth 
and justice could best be served by this policy, and 
our people inspired to get rid of prejudice and to take 
large-minded, independent attitudes. Almost in- 
stinctively we have taken up the cudgels for the under 
dog in any fight. If it did not seem to be so in the case 
of the sit-down strikers, it was from the conviction 
that the under dog had the dog on top by the throat 
and was chewing the life out of him. 

Our editorial, “Unitarians Facing Momentous 
Changes,” was not written to stir up trouble, split a 
friendly church, or treat any noble man or woman un- 
justly. It was written partly to inform our people, 
keep them up to date on a matter that they had been 
watching for years, and to emphasize what in our 
judgment is a significant and important change, and it 
was put in language partly facetious, partly serious, a 
kind of writing always open to misconstruction. 

For example, King’s Chapel, which as an organi- 
zation is independent and non-sectarian, was made to 
appear as committed to a candidacy because the rec- 
tor, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, had been induced to accept 
the nomination for secretary of the A. U. A. That 


kind of light on King’s Chapel, of course, is false. Our 
repeated editorial references to King’s Chapel and to 
the rectors, from Dr. Speight, our Literary Editor, and 
Dr. John Carroll Perkins, one of our close friends, down 
to the beloved Palfrey Perkins, ought to indicate the 
sense of gratitude that we feel for a great institution 
and for its consecrated leaders, as well as our keen 
appreciation of the unique service that it is rendering, 
by its breadth, independence, Christian sympathy and 
public spirit. 

Obviously we have no candidate for the office of 
president of the A. U. A. Quite likely our support 
would injure a candidate, just as a Congressman from 
Michigan campaigning to defeat a man in Vermont 
might help that man. But entirely apart from these 
considerations, there would be in our judgment a 
manifest impropriety in attempting to control mat- 
ters in the Unitarian churches. Our service is with 
another group, an interested group, a group bound by 
friendly ties and ties of federation to the Unitarians, 
but a group ineligible to advise on internal matters 
in that body. We should protest what we conceived 
to be injustice to a friend anywhere, whether the case 
were Catholic, Protestant, or neither. And we should 
point out significant religious trénds anywhere with- 
out, in our judgment, crossing this line of policy that 
we have set for ourselves. 

It seemed to us, and still seems, that the signif- 
icant trend in the Unitarian churches is toward hu- 
manism. It appeared to us and still appears that the 
nomination of Dr. Eliot strengthened greatly the hold 
of humanists on the machinery of the church. When 
we referred to him in our editorial as a humanist, we 
did not intend to cast reproach upon him. When a 
sermon of his was submitted to us to show that we 
were wrong, we asked permission to publish that ser- 
mon so that, so far as one sermon can reveal the views 
of any man, his views might be made clear. (It ap- 
pears in this issue.) Even if, as stated, he has no be- 
lief in the kind of God Universalists hold dear, or no 
belief in personal immortality, or if he holds, as pub- 
lished, that religious truth has no source but the hu- 
man intelligence, we would not criticise him. We be- 
lieve with Benjamin Jowett, ‘‘It is a great part of true 
religion not to pretend to know more than we do 
know.” And we believe with Frederick William 
Robertson, ‘“The mental history of the ancient Phari- 
sees who observed the sabbath and tithed mint, anise 
and cummin, neglecting justice, mercy and truth, is 
the history of a most dangerous but universal tendency 
of the human heart.” 
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And weare glad to note the testimony of our dear 
colleague Mr. Lalone, uttered after hearing Dr. Eliot 
preach, “No matter what words he uses to express 
belief, he is a deeply religious man.” 

Our own friendship for Dr. Charles R. Joy is 
based partly upon association, partly upon our ob- 
servation of his devoted and intelligent service, but 
also upon warm gratitude for the revelation he has 
given us in public and private, in sermon and deed, of 
faith in God as a glowing Presence, a living Friend 
with whom we can commune, an Infinite Being who 
contains within Himself all the precious values of per- 
sonality plus values that are super-personal. 

We shall call no man a name he does not call 
himself. We have suffered too much ourselves not to 
realize the injustice involved in damning any man 
with an unpopular epithet. If Dr. Eliot, or Dr. Joy, 
repudiates any name descriptive of his views, neither 
we nor any other right-minded man will apply it to 
him. 

If, as seems possible, Unitarians have to choose 
between these two men for president of the A. U. A., 
we shall take no part in the contest. We shall try to 
give our readers the news story if there is one. We 
shall give every man who argues fairly opportunity to 
discuss candidates, or theism, or humanism, or their 
combination, in our columns. But our policy is one 
of good will among all of our free churches and every- 
body else. Our good wishes will follow whoever is 
elected president of the A. U. A., or Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of Western Massachusetts. In the case 
of the A. U. A. the organization is fortunate in being 
permitted to choose, if there is to be a contest, between 
two men of singularly pure and upright life, each of 
whom has a unique gift and each of whom is fitted to 
serve, however different the type of service that they 
might give would be. 


* * 


WHEN NATURE SPEAKS 


HEN nature speaks, she never minces matters. 
Her words are direct and simple. Sometimes 
they are terrible. 

Man used many laws of nature and erected a 
model school building in New London, Texas. It was 
the pride of the state. It cost a quarter of a million 
dollars. But there was a slip in just one small matter. 
A gas pipe connection was not done properly, or. some 
defect was passed by, and the day came when gas ac- 
cumulated, exploded, and blew up the building. 

In a few minutes school would have been out and 
the building would have been empty, or nearly so. 
Only the building would have gone. That would have 
been bad enough, to be sure. There would have had 
to be some quick planning to take care of 700 chil- 
dren. But school was not out. The building was not 
empty. The mighty explosion and the falling roof and 
floors did their deadly work. Now they don’t have to 
provide places for most of the children. They are 
dead—500 or more. Now they don’t have to feed them 
in all those Texas homes, or plan and contrive to make 
them neat and clean and ready to go to school. There 
is no problem of getting them adjusted to life—finding 
jobs, advising on marriage, or what not. The yokes 
that fathers and mothers wore for those children are 


released, the burdens they bore are lifted, but what 
would not they give to be able to get back under the 
weight of yoke and burden! ‘‘My yoke is easy,” they 
would say, “my burden is light.” 

The nation starts back aghast at the horror of it. 
This is something we can understand. 

Yes—understand. God did not do it. Somebody 
blundered. 

Yes—understand the horror of it and resolve that 
such a thing shall never happen again. 

But there are worse things that we do not under- 
stand. Child labor is worse—not the child laboring at 
chores in the home, but the child chained to a machine. 

Undernourishment is worse. Vile surroundings 
are worse. An education in prejudice and hatred is 
worse. 

So we say tears and help for Texas, and tears and 
help for human suffering and need hidden in the dark- 
ness that our eyes never penetrate. 


* * 


FOR BETHANY UNION 


LSEWHERE in this issue appears a notice of a 
K benefit for Bethany Union. The play is a 
good one, Noel Coward’s ‘“‘The Young Idea.” 
This, however, is one instance in which the play is 
not “the thing.” Bethany Union is the important 
factor in this affair. This fine home for Boston busi- 
ness girls is so important that the members of our 
Women’s Alliance of Greater Boston are doing their 
best to give it a larger measure of support than in 
the past. And so we say to our readers in Boston and. 
all New England, help our women to help Bethany 
Union. 
Bio oke 


* * 


THE JAPANESE CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


NPREDICTABLE is the adjective applied to 
lg the Japanese cherry blossoms of Washington 
in the brief article by Scott Hart in another 
column. Nobody can tell when they will come. In 
1927, the beautiful single blossoms opened March 20, 
in 1982, April 15. Last year, it was April 3. They 
may be all ready to open and a cold wave will hold 
them up for a week. No one can be absolutely sure 
about the matter until they are out. 

And Mr. Hart emphasizes, what every Washing- 
tonian has seen again and again, that no one can tell 
what will happen when they are really out—whether 
the sun will fall upon them and transform the basin 
and the river front into fairyland, or the cold will 
blacken them, or the wind tear them to pieces. 

So delicate, so frail, are they that often they are 
destroyed. At their best, they last but a few days. 

Yet in spite of all the uncertainty about them, 
tens of thousands go to Washington every year to see 
them. They are one of the sights of the country. 


And this is true of them: though storms mar their 


beauty, or shorten their brief existence, or destroy 
them altogether, they come again. A year ago the 
spring floods swept over them and there were few 
blossoms, but this year the trees are laden again with 
buds. In spite of disaster, there is always a new spring- 


time. 
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Exquisite beauty survives even if some special 
incarnation of it passes away. 

Probably the majority of our readers never will 
see the Japanese cherry blossoms in Washington. 
They will look longingly at the pictures. They will 
read of the Japanese Ambassador and his wife walking 
beneath the trees. They will catch, far-off may be, 
some hint of the greatness of the pilgrimage. 

But if their eyes are opened and if they have 
understanding hearts, they may have a spiritual ex- 
perience akin to seeing the cherry blossoms in their 
own dooryard or on their own familiar streets. 

The little row of dandelions up against the stone 
step, those dog-tooth violets on the wood path, that 
wealth of beauty in the old apple orchard, how these 
speak to us of the limitless abundance of nature and 
the artistic skill that she shows everywhere! 

Better a single dandelion really appreciated in 
Cedar Rapids, than an entire water front of cherry 
blossoms looked at with cold or critical or uncompre- 


hending eyes. 
* * 


ONE DAY AT A TIME 
(Written for the Boston Herald) 


HE last day of life on earth will come for all of us. 
There is bound to be some morning when the 
4 sun will come up as it has for millions of years 
j and we shall not be here to see it. The office friends 
| will stand in a group for a moment or so and discuss it, 
and then start full speed at the pressing duties of the 
day. The neighbors will remark, “Well, Tom, or 
Bill, or Jack, has got through at last,” and go on their 
way to the butcher’s or the bank. With slight changes 
of detail this is what will happen when the writer lays 
down his pen. 
Admitting that all this is true, what are we going 
to do about it? There is nothing much that we can 
: do about it. That day is on its way. Nothing can 
stop its inexorable march. 
: But there is much that we can think and feel about 
{ it, and what we think and feel will deeply affect our 
: own lives and the lives of those about us. é 
There is a Bishop of Massachusetts in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church who was born May 30, 1850. 
4 On Memorial Day, therefore, he will be eighty-seven 
f years old. He is living on borrowed time. The lender 
may shut down on him any time. But is he worrying 
about it? The outstanding characteristic of this old 
man, his friends all say, is his serenity. The Living 
Church recently carried his picture on the cover page 
to emphasize the anniversary of the Church Pension 
Fund. It showed a calm, a poised, a noble figure. 
The editor of The Massachusetts Church Militant wrote 
recently: “One word is and ever will be inalienably 
associated with Bishop Lawrence; that word is seren- 
ity. He often uses it; he always expresses it. When 
the fortieth anniversary of his consecration was lovingly 
observed in 1933, the Very Rev. Henry B. Washburn, 
dean of the Episcopal Theological School, explained 
the attainment of that serenity as the result of allowing 
what he had to do today to show him what he had to do 
tomorrow—always with absolute reliance upon the 
help of God. ‘When one has caught the secret of the 
- peace of God that passeth all understanding, he has a 


source of power which is quieting, represses dreads 
and panics, and gives complete serenity. Such a se- 
cret may take years to attain, but an act of faith in- 
creases faith.’ ” 

That one step taken helps us to see the next step 
that we have to take, that one day lived gives us wis- 
dom to make decisions on the day ahead, is something 
that we all know theoretically. Bishop Lawrence acts 
on it. 

Nor need we make any exception for that last 
day. We can deal with it when it arrives. Some of 
us are confident that eyes which close here will open 
somewhere else. Some of us doubt it, and some of us 
are sure it is not so. As long as we are serene about it 
and treat life as a worthy gift, what we believe is not 
so vital. What will be, will be. My unbelieving 
friend will see or he won’t see, and if the answer is 
“no” neither he nor I will know it. 

It is a fair question, however, whether serenity 
like that of the Senior Bishop of Massachusetts is 
possible without a vital faith in God. We ministers 
have some terrible sorrow to comfort. There is no 
great contribution that we can make by argument. 
Our great contribution must be in the quiet, serene 
assumption that the matter lies in the hands of Higher 
Wisdom and Greater Love, and that we can push 
ahead with what the day brings for us to do without 
fear. 

And while the poet is right in the line, ‘Serene I 
fold my hands and wait,” Bishop Lawrence is right 
in living so men can say of him: “Serene he keeps on 
with the work, one day at a time.” 

A fila ag 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Declaring that the blunders of Germany saved 
us from the consequences of our own, Lloyd George 
adds: ‘Let all who trust justice to the arbitrament of 
war, bear in mind that the issue may depend not on 
the righteousness of the quarrel but on the craft of 
the litigants.” 


Carl Hilty, the Swiss professor, tells us that the 
opposite to noble is not “bad” or “vicious,” though 
these are not noble, but “little,” ‘narrow-hearted,” 
“provincial,” and thinking only of small aims in life, 
and only of one’s self or of one’s immediate sur- 
roundings. 


Whether Lloyd George is right or wrong about 
this man or that, we take off our hat to him for his 
courage in refusing to eulogize the people he regards 
as incompetent whatever the glamour which surrounds 
their names. 


The Idlewild Fellowship, which, through the 
courtesy of the Unitarian owners, will meet at Senexet 
Pines, Conn., the week after Easter, if reservations 
can be trusted, will make an all time high record for 
attendance. 


We take strong ground against carrying concealed 
weapons and in favor of the theory that Shakespeare 
wrote Shakespeare. Now bring on your reactions! 
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The Reality of God’ 


Frederick May Eliot 


HERE are two ways in which we may regard the 
ideas and beliefs that constitute the intellectual 
framework of our religion. On the one hand, 
we may accept them in the form in which they are 
given to us in childhood, modifying them here and 
there as our personal experience seems to make it 
necessary, but keeping them essentially unchanged 
through life. This is the way in which the vast ma- 
jority of religious people regard their ideas and beliefs 
in the field of religious thought, and there is much to 
be said initsfavor. It certainly reduces to a minimum 
the mental agitation and labor which any person who 
tries to do independent thinking in religion must go 
through; it acknowledges the inherent probability that 
the intellectual product of the best minds of the past 
will be superior to anything which any individual is 
likely to work out for himself; and it has behind it the 
authority of most of the great leaders of spiritual prog- 
ress. It is, therefore, not surprising that most people— 
including, I think, most Unitarians—take this way. 
On the other hand, however, there is a small 
minority who find this way impossible for them. They 
feel themselves compelled to regard the ideas around 
which their religious life is to be organized as some- 
thing to be worked out by their own efforts rather than 
accepted as a gift. What they believe in matters of 
religious import must be the fruit of their own ex- 
perience, not the result of the experience of the past. 
For better or worse, they find themselves under an in- 
escapable necessity of coming directly to grips with 
the basic questions of theology; and even if the price 
which this demands is exceedingly great, they are 
prepared to pay it. It would indeed be much easier to 
join the majority in accepting the beliefs of traditional 
faith, but they dare not choose that ease. They are so 
constituted that they must set up religious beliefs as 
the goal rather than the starting-point of their spiritual 
life. 

Nowhere is this inner conviction so drastic in its 
requirements as in the matter of belief in God, pre- 


cisely because there is no question in the entire area of © 


human speculation so exalted or so far-reaching in its 
influence upon human interests and hopes. To say 
“T believe in God” is to make the most daring and 
the most significant of all possible affirmations; and it 
must not be made except with complete integrity of 
mind and heart. For the minority of whom I am 
speaking, this affirmation would be dishonest, and 
therefore utterly impossible, unless it came naturally 
and inevitably as the product of their own searching 
examination of the facts of their own experience. 
Their reluctance to affirm belief in God is not due to 
casual indifference to the grave issues involved, but 
rather to the deep conviction that such an affirmation 
of belief must be made with the utmost sincerity; and 


*Preached in a series of sermons delivered in a mission of 
liberal religion at Wellesley Hills, Mass., in 1930. Sent to the 
editor by a member of the Unitarian Church to illustrate Dr. 
Eliot’s reverent and constructive views. Republished here with 
the consent of Dr. Eliot and of Dr. Frank W. Scott, president 
of the Laymen’s League. 


they have discovered that, for them at any rate, sin- 
cerity involves the sternest intellectual discipline. 
Precisely because they see clearly the immense sig- 
nificance of, the belief, they think that it must be re- 
garded as the culmination rather than the preliminary 
condition of their spiritual adventure. 

I have spoken of these people as belonging to a 
small minority; but it is also, I think, a growing 
minority, and it includes some of the most clear- 
headed and conscientious among the younger men and 
women of our day. To deny such people a place within 
the church would be the height of folly, though no 
more foolish than many decrees of church councils 
and synods in the past. The consequences of any such 
exclusion would fall most heavily upon the churches 
that ordered it, for it would deprive them of what may 
well prove to be the most vigorous and fruitful element 
in modern religion. What the church ought rather to 
do is to acknowledge the point of view of this minority 
as being equally valid with that of the acceptance of 
traditional beliefs, and then work out ways and means 
by which the human values of religion may be con- 
served—and perhaps enhanced—through the frank 
recognition of this minority point of view within the 
church itself. 

Of all the existing churches, none is better pre- 
pared for this particular task, by its traditions and 
spirit, than the Unitarian. We ought to be able to 
understand the point of view of this minority. We 
ought to be able to see its importance for the religious 
life of our time, and the possibility that it holds the 
promise for the religious life of the future. And we 
ought to be able to see that it is our business as a 
church to encourage just such independent, coura- 
geous, conscientious thinking. 


I 


Among the experiences that are common to 
practically all mankind, there are two that seem to me 
of outstanding importance from the point of view of 
trying to work out for oneself an intellectual frame- 
work for one’s personal religion, and I propose to deal 
with these two experiences at some length. They are 
obviously both in the subjective realm, and therefore 
can only be discussed from the personal angle of ap- 
proach; yet in spite of this basic difficulty in consider- 
ing them, I believe it will be helpful to study them to- 
gether. They constitute, in my opinion, the chief ele- 
ments in the material out of which an individual can be- 
gin to build for himself a conception of God. 

The first is the discovery that there is a moral con- 
flict going on inside one’s own mind. Sharply and in- 
mistakably, an issue presents itself for decision—an 
issue between what one would like to do and what one 
ought to do. That is the form which the alternative 
takes, and it sometimes is so plain that to deny its 
reality would be to deny the reality of one’s very self. 
If anything is real in our experience, this sense of an in- 
escapable necessity for choosing between two lines of 
conduct, one of which is alluring to one’s personal de- 
sires and the other clearly marked as morally superior, 
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is real. Of course, such clean-cut issues do not arise 
often, but the significant fact is that they arise at all; 
and when they do present themselves, no amount of 
argument or “rationalizing” can hide the essential 
character of their demand. “Once to every man and 
nation,” Lowell wrote, “comes the moment to decide,”’ 
and on such occasions the imperative necessity of 
deciding is beyond any possible doubt. 

The classic example of this presence within a 
man’s soul of two utterly incompatible alternatives is 
Paul’s account of his own inner experience, as told in 
the seventh chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. 
“For I delight in the law of God after the inward man: 
but I see another law in my members, warring against 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin which is in my members.” Here is the 
sharp alternative—the law of sin set over against the 
law of God, the law of the body set over against the 
law of the mind. The phraseology is old-fashioned, of 
course, and we may object to it as belonging to a 
period in the history of human thought with which 
our modern thinking has little in common; but the ex- 
perience behind the old-fashioned phrases is by no 
means outgrown, and it is the experience rather than 
the words used to describe it that concerns us now. 
Paul was aware of an inner conflict which took the 
form of a moral issue. He felt himself under the 
compulsion to choose between what was morally su- 
perior and what was morally unworthy; and so acute 
was this conflict, so devastating its grip upon his inner 
life, that he cried out almost in despair, “O wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?” 

Paul’s experience is repeated, sooner or later, in 
all our lives. It may not come in any such acute or 
dramatic form, though it actually does so come more 
frequently than some of us are willing to admit. But 
in one form or another the same fundamental necessity 
for deciding whether we shall obey the law of sin or the 
law of God does present itself to each of us. We have 
to face the necessity of choosing between what we 
should personally prefer and what we feel we ought to 
do; and as we grow in experience and understanding 
we come to realize that this basic distinction runs 
through all our daily conduct of life. The whole of a 
man’s life is—or may be—governed by its relation to 
this fundamental moral conception. We may differ as 
to the details of its application to concrete situations, 
but we agree in recognizing its validity in them all, and 
we agree that it is of the utmost importance to work 
out by common thinking and experiment its true re- 
lation to the actual conditions and circumstances of 
our modern world. With all our divergence of opinion 
as to the origin of this sense of moral obligation, and 
in spite of our widely varying ideas as to what it in- 
volves in specific situations, there is something very 
like unanimity among us as to its reality. Even when 
we disobey its commands, we tacitly acknowledge its 
rightful authority over us; and when we flout its 
sovereignty we know in our secret souls that we are 
betraying something we ought to hold sacred. 

When one begins to reflect upon this experience— 
assuming now that it is accepted as genuine—it is im- 
possible, I think, to escape the conclusion that it may 
represent one of the basic facts about life itself. We 


\ 
have only our human brains with which to think, of 
course, and the only material we have to use for our 
thinking is that which is provided by our human ex- 
perience; but if we are to come to any general conclu- 
sions at all about life as a whole, we are justified in 
hazarding the guess that this experience of a moral 
conflict within us indicates the reality of a moral law 
in the universe of which we are a part. This is inter- 
preting the meaning of life as a whole in the light of 
our own personal experience, and it is important to 
keep in mind the process by which we have arrived at 
our conclusion; but if we do not forget how we came by 
it, I think there can be no harm in venturing to for- 
mulate the theory that the moral conflict within us is 
a reflection of a fundamental character of the universe 
itself. At any rate, if that guess were true, it would ex- 
plain the note of authority with which the moral issue 
presents itself to our individual lives, and it would give 
to the moral decisions of even the humblest among 
us a cosmic significance. It may be a guess, but it isa 
guess with enough evidence behind it and enough 
promise of practical value in it to warrant our taking 
it as a working hypothesis. It is an attempt to inter- 
pret a real experience, and, if the interpretation be 
merely a figment of human imagination, it is at any 
rate based upon solid facts; and that is the way in 
which all human knowledge grows and advances 
nearer to the truth. 

This guess—let us keep that word in the fore- 
ground of our minds—can be brought into the area of 
more and more plausible belief by using it as the basis 
for living. Its value as a practical working theory will 
not, of course, demonstrate its truth; but it will give 
us the right to regard it as having a slowly accumu- 
lating amount of probability behind it. In time, it 
may come to seem to us so consistent with the facts of 
our growing and ripening experience that it will be 
for us a matter of definite belief and controlling con- 
viction. That is as far as any interpretation of the 
meaning of life can ever go. Certainties are not to be 
had in this realm, nor are they necessary. A convic- 
tion, starting with a guess that sprang out of actual 
experience, and then tested by long use in the heat and 
dust of life’s pilgrimage, is all we need. 

The belief that life is shot through and through 
with the warm, rich colors of moral distinctions is so 
far-reaching in its implications that it is almost 
equivalent to belief in God. Indeed, if one believes 
that moral standards and principles are implicit in the 
very texture of life itself, there is no word too exalted 
to serve as the symbol by which such a belief is desig- 
nated, and the word God is the natural one to use. I 
can see no reason why anyone who has honestly 
worked his own way to such a conviction should not 
frankly give that name to his belief and say, in all sin- 
cerity, ‘I believe in God.” 


II 


The second of the experiences which seem to me 
to supply us with the material out of which belief in 
God may grow is the discovery that we can feel at 
home in the world, and the strength of this feeling is in- 
creased in direct proportion to the amount of apparent 
difficulties that have to be surmounted before it can 
be attained. If it is harder today than ever before to 
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feel at home in the world; if—as I believe to be the case 
—the teachings of modern science raise what seem at 
first to be insuperable barriers to any such feeling; 
then, when we do at last succeed in winning our way 
through to the sense of being at home in the universe, 


we have a far more significant and trustworthy basis . 


for a belief in the essentially friendly aspect of life. 

There can be little doubt that modern science 
has given us a conception of the universe that seems at 
first thought to exclude any possibility of feeling at 
home within its borders. I do not need to rehearse 
the findings of modern physics and astronomy and 
biology, for in their broad outlines they are happily 
familiar to almost everyone today. The use of modern 
methods of communication to give the results of the 
best scientific work to the public has been fruitful to 
an amazing extent in educating ordinary people to at 
least an elementary understanding of what the scien- 
tists are now prepared to tell us. about the universe 
in which we live. And, as I said a moment ago, this 
picture is at first a highly discouraging one to the in- 
dividual who longs to feel at home in his world. The 
unimaginable extent of interstellar space, the ruthless- 
ness of the laws under which the process of evolution 
has been carried out, and the utter insignificance of 
any single individual in the total scheme of things, 
seem to make the idea that human hopes have any 
importance an absurdity too preposterous to consider 
for a moment. The snug little universe of our fore- 
fathers, in which it did not seem incredible that a 
God who had made it and who directed its operations 
personally might really care about the fortunes of 
one of his creatures, has gone; and in the cold im- 
mensities of the universe that has taken its place there 
seems to be no comfort. In the impersonal, passion- 
less, merciless sweep of cosmic process, what possible 
chance is there to believe any longer that “underneath 
are the everlasting arms?” 

And yet we do feel at home—sometimes at least— 
in this seemingly indifferent universe; and the very 
teachings of science that at first appeared to make any 
such feeling impossible are, I believe, our best ally in 
the endeavor to feel ourselves at home there. If we 
do not try to run away from what science teaches, but 
rather accept it and let it become the foundation of all 
our thinking and feeling, we shall find it surprisingly 
reassuring and cheering. The one thing science tells us 
about ourselves that is most certain is that we are the 
product of the natural universe, and not aliens or 
strangers here upon the earth. The old hymn told us 
that “earth is a desert drear, Heaven is our home,” 
but we know better than that now. 

Thanks to science, we know that our true home 
is right here, that we are children of the earth upon 
which we live and move and have our being, that we 
belong there because we ourselves are an integral part 
of the creative process in which suns and stars and uni- 


verses are also parts. John Burroughs wrote of “the 


divine soil,” and the old fable is literally true that man 
was made of the dust of the ground. Out of the dust 
he came, into the dust he returns; there is nothing sad 
or degrading or shocking about that story, but rather a 
great sense of comfort and assurance for those who 
face the facts calmly and naturally and sanely. 

Indeed, this view of ourselves as an integral part 


of the great creative process has a beauty that makes 
its appeal with tremendous force to every mature and 
sensitive heart. The poets of our time have been quick 
to catch the vision, and their verse is filled with the 
wonder and beauty of this conception. Around the 
thought of man’s intimate and inescapable kinship 
with the earth they have woven some of their loveliest 
and most imaginative poems, and they might well be 
our teachers when we attempt to build areligion 
around this same central idea. The new conception 
of the universe and of man’s relation to it has not 
robbed us of anything save an untrue and unworthy 
set of notions; instead of making us poorer, it has 
opened before us new treasures of spiritual under- 
standing and assurance. All we need is the courage 
to go ahead and let the meaning of the new knowledge 
become plain to our still unaccustomed eyes. 

Do not imagine, I beg of you, that I fail to see 
the real and sometimes well-nigh overwhelming dif- 
ficulties that beset the path of anyone who tries to 
make his way to such a view of life and such a form 
of faith. The difficulties are indeed many and great, 
and not the least of them are caused by our own child- 
ish clinging to impossible hopes and dreams. We are 
all of us children in some respects, and none of us 
knows how he will fare when unexpected demands are 
made upon his courage and nerve. It is not an easy 
faith which I am seeking to commend to you—not 
easy to win, and not easy to hold when one’s own per- 
sonal hopes and loves are shattered; but I believe it 
can be won and held, by those who are mature of 
mind and heart, and I think it will give them the com- 
fort and strength which they will need as much as any 
of us. To come to terms with the new knowledge, to 
accept it and live with it until its gifts of fortitude 
and good cheer have been discovered and appropriated 
—this is like wrestling with an angel until, when the 
day breaks, the blessing is finally won. 

To feel at home in the world—either by virtue of 
the naive acceptance of those who are truly childlike 
in heart, or as a result of the long struggle of the 
mature-minded man—is to reach a conviction which, 
like the conviction that life itself is involved in the 
moral conflict, is equivalent to belief in God. When 
one can say “I am at home, here upon this earth, for I 
am a child of the great cosmic process of which the 
earth itself is only a child,” then one has attained 
another of the supreme prizes of life—a prize so 
glorious that no name is too high or splendid by which 
to call it. Once again, I can see no reason why a man 
who can affirm so gallant and courageous a faith should 
not say, in all sincerity, “I believe in God.”’ Perhaps 
he will find that he can now repeat the ancient words, 
in a new and far deeper sense, ‘Underneath are the 
everlasting arms.” 


III 


In his volume of medical stories, Sir Frederick 
Treves tells of a Norwegian sailor who had to leave his - 
ship in London to go to the hospital for a serious opera- 
tion. The sailor was well on in years, and did not ex- 
pect to recover; but the skill of the surgeon and the 
nurses brought him through, and he was finally dis- 
charged as cured. Three weeks later, he turned up at 
the private office of the surgeon who had performed 
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the operation, and after thanking him for what he had 
done for him offered him a twenty-kroner gold-piece. 
The surgeon at first declined the gift, but the old 
sailor insisted. The gold-piece, so he told the surgeon, 
had been given to him three years earlier, when he was 
starting out on his voyage, by his wife, who had sewed 
it into the lining of his coat and told him to keep it 
for an emergency. On his discharge from the hospital, 
he had found, of course, that his ship had left port, 
and he had been obliged to hunt for another berth. 
For three weeks he had searched, applying to ship 
after ship. He had slept in sheds and under wharves. 
He had had very little to eat, and many a night had 
gone to sleep almost in despair. Now at last he had 
found a berth on a ship that would take him home, and 
he was to sail on the next day. But through all his 
trials and sufferings he had refused to part with the 
piece of gold, in order that he might bring it to the 
doctor who had saved his life. When he had finished 
his story, the surgeon held out his hand and accepted 
the gift that had cost so much, and he treasured it 
always as one of his priceless possessions. 

The intrinsic value of that bit of gold was twenty 
kroner, but its real value to the sailor and to the sur- 
geon was not intrinsic. It had become the sign and 
symbol of such loyalty and gratitude and dogged de- 
termination as few men can show. It stood for some- 
thing far more valuable than “purchasing power.” 
It stood for the courage and idealism of a man, tested 
under the most trying circumstances and found 
genuine. Thering of that coin was more than metallic. 
It symbolized qualities in human life that are stronger 
than hunger and weariness and despair. It symbolized 
the triumph of an idea over fate, of purpose over ad- 
verse conditions, of sentiment over material hardships. 
How could the surgeon fail to see what it meant? And 
seeing what it meant, how could he do anything but 
accept it? 

Well, that story is a parable that reveals the 
significance of all symbolism; and its application to 
the use of the great symbolic words of religion is not 
difficult to see. Those words come to us out of the past, 
and we may at first regard them as just like any words 
—ordinary coin of the realm of everyday human inter- 
course. But the longer we live, the more we come to 
understand that these great words of religion are in- 
finitely precious as symbols of the supreme heights of 
human aspiration and fidelity. They represent the 
dreams and loyalties of a multitude no man can num- 
ber who have come through great tribulation without 
surrendering their ideals; and they are offered to us— 
not to spend carelessly or frivolously, but to use wisely 
and well, because we know their value, and perhaps, 
if we are faithful to our trust, to pass on to our suc- 
cessors with their value enhanced by our fidelity. 

Of all the symbolic words of religion, by far the 
greatest is the word God, for into it are gathered more 
of the fruits of human endeavor than into any other. 
Only those who care nothing about the great tradition 
of human progress can lightly ignore or reject that 
word, and only those who know much about that 
tradition and care passionately for its perpetuation 
can use it as it should be used. It must not be lightly 
spoken, any more than casually tossed aside. Soberly, 


discreetly, with deep comprehension of what it has 
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meant to the generations behind us in terms of eager 
searching for truth and resolute loyalty to the truth 
as they found it, we must use the word God as the 
symbol of our loftiest aspirations and the pledge of our 
devotion to the truth which it is given us to see. 

All useful symbolism is flexible and growing. The 
word God has behind it a long history of changing and 
advancing thought, and its development through the 
centuries is in large measure repeated in the history of 
each individual mind. It does not mean to any of us 
today exactly what it meant to us ten years ago, or 
five years ago, or perhaps even what it meant yester- 
day, for it gains new depths of meaning with each ac- 
cession of new knowledge and insight. It does not 
mean to any of us today what it will mean tomorrow, 
for the experience of the coming years will modify and 
enrich its meaning also. It is a growing symbol be- 
cause it is the symbol of a growing comprehension of 
the meaning and worth of life, and that is what makes 
it useful for men who are living in an age of sharp and 
rapid changes of thought. As soon as one perceives the 
flexible character of such a symbol, one no longer 
dreads the necessity of revising opinions in the light of 
new facts. On the contrary, one welcomes every such 
necessity as an opportunity to make the ideas behind 
the great symbolic word a little nearer to the truth for 
which the symbol stands. 

The heart of religion is worship, and what men 
worship is the reality, not the symbol. Their symbols, 
and the ideas associated with the symbols, may be 
faulty and pitifully inadequate; unless we are wholly 
without humility, we know that they are so. But 
faulty and inadequate though they be, they represent 
what is unspeakably greater than they can ever be 
or become; and our worship passes through them to the 
reality beyond. That has always been the case, 
though in times past men have not always recognized 
it; and sometimes it seems as though the discovery 
that the symbol is “only’”’ a symbol strips worship of 
its reality and power. It need not be so. The fact 
that we think we see the relation between symbol and 
reality more clearly should deepen, not impoverish, 
the sincerity and intensity of our worship; and a little 
courage to push on ahead, instead of acquiescing in 
what for the moment looks like defeat, will prove it to 
be true. After all, we shall do well to be mindful of 
the need for humility, and to remember that God’s 
reality is not dependent upon our correct conception 
of His character and nature, though the fulfilment of 
His will cannot be complete without our stout-hearted 
loyalty to what we believe to be true and noble. 

* K * 


The writer of Proverbs with entrancing beauty of speech 
declares: “‘A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in baskets of 
silver.’’ The golden apples are not in a pig trough, but in a silver 
basket. To speak the right word at the right time is one of the 
fine arts of human intercourse. In the hour of grief if one cannot 
speak the right word in the proper manner, he had better keep 
silent. Job’s comforters, for example, did very well as long as they 
sat in silence, but when they commenced to talk trouble began 
for poor old Job in his unspeakable afflictions. 

A kind-hearted man who was sensitive to the tenderness that 
dwelt in the hearts of his friends wrote one of them in the midst 
of a great sorrow and said: “‘I am coming to see you. There is 
nothing that I can say, but I can sit down and ery with you.”— 
North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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A New England Shrine 


Herbert E. Benton 


E often declare that man touches nature only to 
spoil it; and most of us are glad to get away 
from his improvements and hie ourselves to 

the wocds, the fields and the shore that remain as na- 
ture made them. 

For many the really satisfying portions of our 
great public parks are those that give no evidence of 
the presence of man. 


And yet sometimes he enhances natural charm | 


and beauty. Markedly is that true of the setting of 
the old Stark Cemetery, at Dunbarton, New Hamp- 
shire. Here man has done little, but that little he has 
done well. 

I would ask you to accompany me on some sum- 
mer day on a trip to this, to me, sacred spot. And on 
the way we will pause for a moment to visit the Stark 
mansion, which stands on a hill about a quarter mile 
distant. It is an impressive structure of colonial 
architecture built by General John Stark for his son, 
Caleb. (New England readers at least will not need 
to be reminded that General Stark was the hero of the 
battle of Bennington, at the opening of which he is 
reported to have uttered the words known to every 
Yankee schoolboy, ““We win today or Molly Stark’s a 
widow.’’) 

In that house, which a few years ago was a veri- 
table museum of Revolutionary relics, we shall be 
shown the room and bed in which Lafayette slept, 
and we shall seem to behold his shadowy figure moving 
about the room, which has been kept just as it was 

-when he occupied it during those far-away days. 

Perhaps our minds and hearts are now attuned to 
the spirit of that olden time, and we are ready to de- 
scend the hill to the cemetery, which is flanked by a 
sturdy weather-beaten stone wall. Mounting this 
over a stone stile we are in a charming little dell car- 
peted with moss and ferns, and shaded by trees of 
varied species. On the occasion of a visit a few years 
ago, across the path lay a great tree which had just 
succumbed to the infirmities of age. We were told 
that it had been brought by Lafayette from Napoleon’s 
tomb at St. Helena, and set out by him when he visited 
General Stark. 

Passing through this dell we climb a little knoll and 
lift our eyes to the towering summits of a grove of 
stately pine trees, which, if not of the primeval forest, 
have the dignity, the grace and power of great age. 

For the moment we will cross the knoll to the 
other side, where it slopes sharply to a little pond, the 
notable addition made by man to the beauty of this 
sylvan scene, for this sheet of water, so calm and 
placid, reflects as in a mirror the lofty trees and the 
clouds floating above. 

Set in the dam which impounds these waters is a 
circular stone bearing a bronze tablet which informs 
us: “On this site was built the first saw mill in Dun- 
barton, by General John Stark.”’ 

Here, then, years before the Revolution, came 
John Stark to cut trees and saw lumber, little dream- 
ing that his name was to stand high in the annals of a 
new nation “conceived in liberty.” 
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And here he built this dam so solidly that it still 
fulfills its function in holding back those waters, which, 
if no longer useful in turning the wheels of a mill, 
serve the perhaps higher purpose of ministering to the 
spirit of man. 

But the high spot in this scene, literally and in its 
appeal to sentiment, we have yet to visit. Returning 
to the summit of the knoll, we find an iron fence en- 
closing a small plot of ground nearly filled with graves. 
We enter over e stone stile, and how the years roll back, 
for we face a marble slab on which we read that it was 
erected in memory of Major Caleb Stark, eldest son of 
John Stark, 1759-1838. His father’s patriotic soul 
was in him, for at the age of sixteen he took part in the 
battle of Bunker Hill. 

It may be we shall muse for a moment over the 
fact that it is youth who fights the battles of the world. 
Thus has it ever been, is now and shall be until wars 
are no more. 

But however deeply engrossed we may be in the 
peace cause, I doubt if we can stand in this spot with- 
out a thrill of pride that of such this nation of ours is 
made. And there will stir within us the desire to be 
worthy and to make our country worthy of such an 
inheritance. 

For here is another stone in memory of John Stark, 
son of Caleb. In his veins also ran the blood of the 
grandsire whose name he bore, for of him it is written: 
“Stern patriot and thorough Republican, firm and 
sincere friend, a scrupulously honest man, 1788-1886.” 

Still another stone holds us to those old Revolu- 
tionary days, and this is in memory of a minister, 
the Rev. William Kinstry, concerning whom we are 
told that in 1776, at the age of fourteen, he was im- 
pressed into the British navy and while there lost an 
arm. We wonder—how did that hard experience color 
his preaching in later years? Was it instrumental in 
leading him to enlist under the banner of the Prince 
of Peace? 

In this small enclosure there are only about a 
score of graves, yet they unroll before us a large part 
of the martial history of our country for more than a 
century. Not only is the Revolution made a vivid 
reality in our minds, but we are thrust into the cata- 
clysm of the Civil War, for here is a stone to Francis 
Winslow, grandson of Caleb Stark, who died while in 
command of the U. 8. steamer R. R. Cuyler, August 
26, 1862. 

And the curtain rises and gives us glimpses of the 
Spanish War and the recent World War as we stand 
before another stone, seeming almost out of place in 
this ancient spot, so new and clean is its appearance. 
And yet it belongs here, for it is in memory of Rear 
Admiral Cameron M. Winslow, U. S. N., 1851-1932, 
who was in command of the frigate Constitution on her 
last voyage in 1888; was advanced five points for ex- 
traordinary heroism in the Spanish War; was in com- 
mand of the Pacific Fleet 1915-1916; was retired, and 
returned to active service during the World War. 

As we gaze at these few stones and feel surging 


; through us so much of the martial fervor of the land, 
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we surely are impressed with the strange persistent 
force of heredity. The names change, but every stone 
seems to speak to us of the spirit of that intrepid 
patriot, General John Stark. Indeed, his soul went 
marching on long after his body lay mouldering in the 
ground. 

And yet on this spot it seems not at all incongruous 
to us that in the background of this enclosure, under 
the shade of locust trees, there is a bronze figure of the 
Christ with outstretched arm. 

Whatever those stones may commemorate, here 
is only peace. However vehemently the passions of 
those patriots may have been aroused toward British, 
Southerners, Spanish or Germans, in the fury and 
heat of armed conflict, those passions are stilled; all 
is quietness and rest; and—yes—as we lift our eyes to 
the face of the Christ, we add—Love. 

For more than a score of years we have sought 
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to make an annual pilgrimage to this old Stark Ceme- 
tery. It speaks to us not of death but of life. We 
seem to feel the presence of these men and women and 
children—for children also are here. Like ourselves 
they lived and labored and loved and have gone their 
way. To meet with them helps us to “carry on.” 

So human is this spot, and yet we feel the touch 
of the eternal hands; and, in the words of another, we 
catch “‘the nearer end of the heavenly truth.” 

We hope that this fanciful pilgrimage with us will 
induce you actually to take this trip to Dunbarton. 

It is good to know that a fund was established some 
years ago by the Stark family to provide perpetual 
care for this beautiful old cemetery. Long may it en- 
dure, for those who come and listen to the murmur of 
the breeze in those lofty pines will seem to hear the 
voices of those who long ago answered to the names we 
read on those stained and weathered old stones. 


The Function of Liberalism in a World of 
Rising Authorities 


VII. 


New Horizons for Liberalism—Continued 


Clarence R. Skinner 


(b) What kind of freedom? The partial list o 
needed liberties, intended to be merely suggestive and 
indicative of new horizons, is negative inform. They 
represent certain specific restrictions which hamper 
the full development of various peoples and thus 
challenge liberalism with the need for a long series of 
new declarations of independence. There are still 
innumerable slaves to be manumitted from social in- 
justice and many a hell on earth must be cleaned out 
before we can call humanity free. We have previously 
remarked, however, that negative freedom is not 
enough. This point is excellently clarified by George 
Soule in his recent volume “The Future of Liberty.” 
(“The Future of Liberty.” By George E. Soule. 
Pp. 21-22. Macmillan, 1986.) ‘. . . . Consider John 
Stuart Mill’s dictum that government should leave 
the individual free to do what he likes except in such 
cases as the action of the individual may harm others. 
This involves the tacit assumption that the individual 
has legitimate desires and purposes, but that groups, 
classes, or society have none except to safeguard in- 
dividuals from interference. But what is the individual 
apart from his social relationships? What purposes 
and desires can he express in solitary isolation? The 
greatest restriction that can come to him is absence 
of the benefits that it is possible to derive from social 
organization. An unemployed man has all the nega- 
tive rights that John Stuart Mill sought to bestow on 
the individual. He has, at least in theory, the right 
to go where he pleases, to be protected from violence, 
to do what he can with his time, to exercise freedom of 
speech and not to be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law. But he does 
not have the right to earn his living; he is deprived of 
a functional place in society. What he needs most in- 
tensely is not absence of restraint, but a social body 
into which he can fit, and in which his personality can 
find expression. To set off the individual and socie 


as opposites, and to be satisfied with society so long 
as it imposes a minimum of restraint upon the in- 
dividual, is an arid formula that, under adverse cir- 
cumstances, kills everything that is worth while in 
the individual and may indeed deprive him of life 
itself.” 

This new emphasis runs through most of the ad- 
vanced thinking of our time, and it must form a 
fundamental of the new liberalism. The old atomistic 
view of human nature is psychologically and sociolog- 
ically outmoded, and a new philosophy of life must 
take its place. Man and society are simply two 
phases of the same thing, and any freedom which is 
to be achieved by either must be a freedom for and 
by both. To set an individual in the midst of a series 
of social relationships with the command, ‘‘Be free,” 
is totally unrealistic. The individual must assuredly 
will his own freedom, and he must constantly strive 
to achieve the highest possible development of his 
personality. But personality is something which 
grows at least in part from the total civilization of the 
time and place. A vigorous individualism of the old 
type does something with its insistent appeal to the 
powers and capacities of the mind. It stimulates and 
drives in a way that nothing else does, but in the end 
such an individualistic type of freedom frequently 
ends in the defeat of freedom for all but a negligible 
proportion of the population, and even those who do 
achieve their emancipation live in fear of losing it. 

A slave in the midst of slavery may be told to will 
his liberty, a command which may act as a tonic to his 
inner springs of action. There was a period in the 
history of the United States, however, when a slave 
had no legal rights. He could not marry, he could not 
hold property, he could not run away without being 
arrested and brought back. How effective is it to say 


.to this slave, ‘Be free?” 


e next step in dealing with the Negro in the 
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South was to pass a constitutional amendment and 
declare him free by law. It is obvious, however, that 
he was far from being an emancipated man simply 
because of an edict. How effective was it to say, “Be 
trained,’ when he could not enter a school? How 
much good did it do to say, “Be industrious,’ when 
he was shut out of the world of labor? What avail 
to urge him to rise in the scale when organized society 
beat him back? 

The problem of slavery may be a special case, but 
it is symbolical. The individual of any race, class, or 
creed can be liberated only if and when the society of 
which he is a part becomes a free society. “What kind 
of freedom?”’ is a direct question and it deserves a di- 
rect answer. The kind of freedom which is needed in 
the future is that kind which develops all the capacities 
of the individual, opens opportunities for full ex- 
pression, and guarantees, so far as human beings can 
guarantee anything, a harmony between individuals. 
It is the kind of freedom which rouses a social purpose 
in the individual, and fills him with an urge to self 
realization in terms of mutual regard and reciprocal 
development. It is that freedom which lodges not 
only in the protesting breast, but much more in the 
structure of social institutions. It produces free in- 
dividuals who produce free institutions, and it pro- 
duces free institutions which produce free men. 

The new freedom might be illustrated by a graph, 
thus: 

Society 


Educational factors such 
as schools, libraries 


Biological factors 
such as heredity, etc. 


Ethical and religious 
factors such as standards, 
churches, etc. 


Family factors such 
as matriage, etc. 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


Economic factors such 
as work, wages, etc. 


International factors 
such as trade, war, etc. 


Governmental factors 
such as laws, taxes, etc. 


If we think of arrows in the chart pointing both 
ways—from each group of factors to the individual, 
and from the individual toward each of the surround- 
ing groups—the relation will be clear. 

Let us begin with the relation between the in- 
dividual and biological factors. The arrows, remem- 
ber, point both ways: that is, they indicate that the 
individual creates hereditary forces, inasmuch as he 
passes on the germ plasm, which partially determines 
what kind of a physical and mental structure a person 
shall have. On the other hand, the eugenic or dys- 
genic practices fostered or allowed by society de- 
termine the character of the individual who is to pass 
on the hereditary factors which are to determine what 
kind of a physical and mental structure the next gen- 
eration is to have. 

Freedom must begin at this point of biological 
heredity, although we do not know enough about the 
laws of heredity to rush into a high-handed policy of 
restrictions. It would be irony to endow a man with 
feeble-mindedness and to have him born with con- 
genital syphilis, and then orate over his handicapped 
body, ‘Be free.”” On the other hand, eugenics is not 


an abstraction which descends upon men from some 
remote metaphysical heaven, but is a concrete social 
policy which is created by man. Out from individuals 
go the forces for social action, making a eugenic pro- 
gram possible. Back from a eugenic program go in- 
fluences making men biologically more free. 

So we might trace the graph through its various 
details, pointing out that in each case the individual 
is the result of certain forces greater than himself, and 
yet there are steady streams of influence going from 
individuals to society, modifying and profoundly al- 
tering the social forces. Good and intelligent men 
affect education, family, economic institutions, war 
and peace. Groups of men are shaped into sects and 
classes by the stupendous power of social evolution, and 
yet they bend the direction of evolution by what 
they think and do. 

Freedom in a liberal society consists in this two- 
way movement of personality reacting on institutions, 
and institutions reacting on persons, both moving to- 
gether toward the creation of guarantees and oppor- 
tunities for a larger life. 

(c) What methods should be employed for se- 
curing freedom? 

Perhaps this is the rock on which most liberals 
split. There are many differences among progressive 
thinkers regarding ends to be achieved, but even 
greater divergence in regard toa technique of obtaining 
the ends. The following suggestions do not claim to be 
mandatory, but it is hoped that they are reasonably 
representative of the liberal way of achieving purposes. 

1. The liberal’s attitude toward government as a 
tool of social progress should vary with the circum- 
stances. It cannot be a worship of the state as an end 
in itself, making government a kind of catch-all for 
every reform movement. Government, like any other 
agency, is not infallible. Too much power concentrated 
in the hands of any group of men, be they autocratic 
or democratic, highly trained specialists or plain gar- 
den variety, tends to be claimed as a “Tright.”’ It pro- 
duces the lust for power, and increases the temptation 
to favoritism or exploitation. No liberal will consent 
to a totalitarian state which plans and executes the 
whole life of a whole people, because history speaks 
with too loud a voice. Even that government which 
starts as a most benevolent power, in time undergoes 
change, forces of deterioration creep in, and the benevo- 
lences give way to less noble desires. ‘Let the state 
do it’”” becomes a way of escape from personal and 
group responsibility. It easily becomes a habit, so 
that the initiative of citizens weakens. People allow 
others to ‘do something about it’ rather than taking 
the trouble to organize themselves for effective action. 
Any state which will not tolerate criticism is descend- 
ing into a fatal position which is sure to end in illiberal 
dogmatism. 

On the other hand, the liberal does not fear the 
state, nor is he unwilling to use government as an in- 
strument of social action. This fear, so prevalent 
among conservatives, was born of the autocratic, 
“divine right” kind of state which had usurped power 
far beyond a just proportion. Jefferson’s theory that 
“that government is best which governs least” was a 
natural reaction against oppressive laws. The liberal 
realizes that two changes have taken place which alter 
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the situation and which call for a different attitude 
from that of fear and suspicion. First, is the fact that 
practically all‘governments have become more demo- 
cratic in purpose, and many of them have far more 
democratic control and structure. Second, is the fact 
of the more complicated and technical character of the 
problems to be solved. Because of these two facts 
a liberal is willing to use the state as an instrument 
or achieving ends which were formerly thought to be 
appropriate only to certain private and independent 
agencies. 

It may amaze some who have thought of John 
Stuart Mill as an apostle of individualism to be re- 
minded of his words on this subject: ‘“There is, in fact, 
no recognized principle by which the propriety or im- 
propriety of government interference is customarily 
tested. People decide according to their personal 
preferences. Some, whenever they see any good to be 
done, or evil to be remedied, would willingly instigate 
the government to undertake the business; while 
others prefer to bear almost any amount of evil, rather 
than add one to the departments of human interests 
amenable to governmental control. And men range 
themselves on one side or the other side in any particu- 
lar case, according to the general direction of their 
sentiments, or according to the degree of interest 
which they feel in the particular thing which it is pro- 
... but very 
rarely on account of any opinion to which they con- 
sistently adhere, as to what things are fit to be done by 
agovernment. And it seems to me that in consequence 
of this absence of rule or principle, one side is at present 
as often wrong as the other; the interference of gov- 
ernment is, with about equal frequency, improperly 
invoked and improperly condemned.” (“On Liberty.” 
By John Stuart Mill, 1863.) 

The uses of government, both local, state, and 
federal, can be made to fit in with a genuine liberal 
program for social progress. The erection of a great 
dam, making possible the watering and reclaiming of 
millions of acres, does not mean that liberty has died 
because the work was done by government engineers 
rather than by private initiative for profit. There are 
some tasks which are federal in scope, and they can 
properly be performed by agencies representing the 
interests of all the people. If, on the other hand, a 
political party in power were to seize and edit all 
newspapers, such action could not possibly be con- 
strued as fitting in with a liberal program, for it 
standardizes and crushes criticism and freedom of 
thought. If it were possible to make a generalization 
regarding the uses of governmental control, one might 
hazard the following law: control may be highly con- 
centrated by democratically constituted societies and 
it may be properly applied to those activities and 
interests which are primarily physical and measurable, 
i. e., roads, riverways, water supplies, mines, health 
laws, labor legislation, housing, city planning, etc. 
Highly concentrated control is not appropriate when 
applied to those interests which are non-physical and 
are not easily measured, 7. e., religion, education, press, 
voting, discussion, assembly, etc., because it is just 
in these spheres where truth and progress have their 
origin. Shackle these and the cause of freedom is lost. 

A second method of liberalism in contrast to dic- 


tatorships is peace, for peace is\primarily a method, 
We do not deny the fact that violence sometimes gets 
things done. We do not even deny that there are times 
when humanity becomes so frustrated by illiberalism 
that it turns out of sheer desperation to violent up- 
heaval. Such pent-up forces have been likened to the 
swollen stream which is dammed up and which finally 
breaks all bounds, destroying everything in its path. 
After explaining all the factors which cause violence 
and after recognizing its inevitability under certain 
circumstances, the liberal nevertheless says that it is 
his purpose to prevent the circumstances and thus 
make violence unnecessary. 

The liberal insists upon peaceful methods, be- 
cause violence distorts the mind, thus preventing the 
achievement of the end sought. The lust for blood 
becomes a terrible habit, and no country has yet let it 
loose without paying an unspeakable price. The words 
of the sociologist Sorokin are memorable in this con- 
nection: 

“Veritably promising the realization of many of 
the greatest values, in fact, it leads as often and as 
much to opposite results. Revolution does not tend to 
socialize so much as it tends to biologize the people, 
does not only increase but also reduces the sum of lib- 
erties, does not improve alone but also impairs the 
economic and spiritual state of the working classes. 
Whatever gains it yields are purchased at a prodigious 
and disproportionate cost. It punishes not only and 
not so much those aristocratic which, thanks to their 
parasitism, licentiousness, incapacity and oblivion of 
social duties, deserve, if not punishment, then at least 
degradation from great positions, as it punishes mil- 
lions of the poor and working classes who in the 
paroxysms of despair think to find the end of their 
misery in revolution.” (‘“The Sociology of Revolu- 
tion.” By Pitirim Sorokin, pages 12-13. J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1925.) 

Just now the counsel of despair rules in many 
countries, with the consequent turning from liberalism 
to violence. The great war taught one lesson which 
should be stamped upon the minds of all who lived 
through that period of terror, namely, that violent 
methods leave people disillusioned and bitter. A new 
generation is rising, however, which forgets that period 
of history and will not accept that lesson from its 
elders. Not only is there a new generation which for- 
gets, but many are turning to revolution with the 
thought, ‘“This war doesn’t count.” We won’t go out 
to Germany or Japan to fight for capitalists, but we 
will kill and be killed for the one righteous cause on 
earth—human brotherhood. The logic of commit- 
ting fratricide in order to make men conscious of their 
fraternity is at least ironic and dubious, but granting 
that it were sound logic, the liberal believes that the 
same disillusioning will follow the horrors of civil war, 
even though the cause may seem holy. 


* * * 


We used to think of labor as one of the great influences for 
peace. But now we recall that all this stupendous arming of the 
nations is being done by—workers! Munitions, guns, ships, 
bombing planes, all being made by—workers! It makes us wonder 
why we do not more often remember that the hated munition- 
makers include not merely the Du Ponts and the Krupps but the 
workers they employ.—John Haynes Holmes. 
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Dr. Bradley’s Last Work 


The following letter and article are self-explanatory. 
It is difficult to read either without profound emotion. 
With almost his last breath the old soldier thought of 
duty. He died with his face forward. We believe that 
he passed on not into eternal darkness, but into a glori- 
ous light. 
The Editor. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following will serve as an explanation for the enclosed 
manuscript. Publish what you see fit. 

The tributes of love and affection paid to my late step- 
father, Dr. Asa Mayo Bradley, have been marvelous. And the 
best of it all is that he was indeed deserving of every word spoken 
and every line written about him in these latter days. To me he 
was a great friend, companion, and father, and no one can take 
his place. 

Many are the events in which we both were concerned. As 
a small boy I did odd jobs around his small farm; thirteen years 
ago he officiated at the funeral of my father; he gave me the right 
hand of fellowship when I joined the Universalist Church, he 
procured my first preacher’s license, sat on the examining board 
when I came up for ordination to the ministry, gave the ordaining 
prayer and the hand of fellowship of the New Hampshire State 
Convention at my ordination, gave me my charge when I was 
raised to the degree of Master Mason, started me off in the min- 
istry by giving me my first summer parish in Kensington, N. H., 
and married me a year and a half ago. With all those events I 
naturally have fond memories of him. 

And now the time has come for me to do my last little bit 
for him in carrying out his last earthly request. I consider it a 
privilege to be able to do it for him. 

For many days the pen of Dr. Bradley has been still, but now 
comes his last article written for The Christian Leader. At Christ- 
mas time he was given the book “‘Gone with the Wind.” He read 
it and later, just before he died, he wrote an article with the same 
title. With words hardly audible, because of weakness of the 
flesh, he asked that the manuscript be prepared and sent to 
“John.” The day on which he died he pointed to the table where 
the manuscript lay. I knew what he meant. This article, ‘“Gone 
with the Wind,”’ is the last thing he wrote, and with its publica- 
tion ends the work of his hands. Thus fulfilling his request I 
submit it to the readers of The Christian Leader, who have been 
most appreciative of his written works. 

Arthur W. Webster. 


GONE WITH THE WIND 
Asa Mayo Bradley 


HAVE been reading ‘‘Gone with the Wind,” and I 
think understandingly. I knew many Southern 
people in the Pacific States soon after the war, 

and when in North Carolina I gathered impressions, 
although I realized that there were, and are yet, sec- 
tional differences. 

As astory I do not care for it. I do not like such 
unprincipled people as Scarlet and Rhett either in or 
out of a book. But asa study of social, economic and 
political conditions in the South during and imme- 
diately after the War between the States, I find it in- 
teresting. I wonder if it is a true picture. So far as 
my observation has taken me it is; and carefully read 
it explains itself. Undoubtedly there was exaggeration, 
but what more natural? There was exaggeration on 
the other side. I was a small boy and I grew up with 
intense prejudice against a Rebel. Had I been in the 
zone of hostilities, I should have been terrorized at 


the thought of the Rebels coming. I saw the soldiers 
come and go, listened to their stories, and knew some 
—very few—survivors of Andersonville. The litera- 
ture on which we were fed was all stories of the war: 
of Northern nobility and Southern atrocities. I was 
rabidly partisan, as were other small boys. Our plays 
were of the war; our dogs, sleds and roosters were 
named for Northern generals. We learned much that 
later had to be unlearned. 

I heard my mother read the harrowing tale of the 
night pillaging of a Kansas town by a band of border 
ruffans. It wasn’t war—not an attack on an armed 
enemy, but on a population of civilian non-combatants, 
and for robbery. Years later in Southern California I 
sat talking with a man who had been of that band. I 
looked at him with horror. He was a mild, pleasant- 
looking man to whom all the children spoke on the 
street with a smile, and a Universalist at that. When 
I recovered poise I questioned him as to why he was in 
that company. He was a boy somewhere about fif- 
teen. Everybody was on one side or the other. His 
father and brothers were in the Missouri militia, but 
his friends and associates were with Quantrell. The 
cause mattered little to either party. It seemed from 
his telling to be a little private war all by itself, and 
for spoils. 

A man worked in the same furniture warehouse 
where I was employed. He claimed to be a Kentuck- 
ian and an ex-Confederate Carolinian. He would tell 
blood curdling stories so intensely dramatized that we 
never tired of listening, and the evils were true to their 
historical setting. Another man and myself, both of 
whom had lived near enough to Boston to have some 
knowledge of it, were disputing. This Kentuckian 
joined in, showing a remarkable familiarity with the 
city. Jim demanded: ‘You said you were never in 
the North! How do you come to know so much about 
Boston?” He explained that he ‘once roomed with a 
feller from Boston.”” But that didn’t satisfy us. Soon 
after an elderly woman inquired if a man whose name 
she gave worked with us. A “Mc” had been dropped, 
but I recognized it, and said “yes,” adding: “A 
Southerner—was in the Confederate Army.’ She 
replied indignantly: ‘‘No such thing! I knew the 
family well, and his aunt visited me last week.’’ He 
was born and raised in Charlestown, and his father did 
business in Boston. 

The answer to that was that just before the war he 
went to California via the Isthmus. He was never 
south of the Mason and Dixon line. California had a 
large Southern constituency which nearly carried the 
state into the Confederacy—would have done so but 
for the influence of Thomas Starr King. The leading 
conspirator was a prominent physician in San Fran- 
cisco, and this young man had been his driver. In that 
atmosphere he had learned the stories, and brought 
himself to the point where he would say that if he 
thought he had a drop of Yankee blood in him he would 
open his veins and let it out. 

In North Carolina, returning to our place of en- 
tertainment after morning service we found one sitting 
on the veranda whom they addressed as Colonel, and 
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all seemed to know and like him. It was a considerable 
company of a half dozen families who had come 
twenty miles for the service, and who with true South- 
ern hospitality had been brought home to dinner. The 
Colonel took the lead in conversation, and it was all 
about the war. Some of the stories were rank, and I 
felt myself growing warm when I reflected that I had 
heard just such stories up North, only the other end to 
—the Yankees were the victors. The group around 
the Colonel were all ex-Confederates except one, who 
had been too young. 

The next morning we all went to the station to 
speed the parting guests who were going by train. 
‘There we met the Colonel. To every bit of conversa- 
tion he would manage to bring in, ““When I was in 
the army.”’ Getting back to the house I asked our 
host, ““Was the Colonel ever in the army?”’ Surprised, 
he said, ‘‘What makes you ask that?” “I have seen 
several old heroes up North who talk much as he does; 
and when you get down to facts they were never under 
fire.’ ‘He wasin the army, but youareright. At the 
last we put in anyone who could hold a gun. He was 
just a boy and he did guard duty about Tarboro; but 


he was never in any action, and I don’t think ever 
fired his gun. But he is a politician and that is his 
stock in trade. You saw how those old soldiers ate it 
up.- 

But the old soldiers hadn’t fallen for it to the ex- 
tent that the old man thought. As I was going to the 
church the previous evening, escorted by these ex- 
Confederates, one stepped in front of me, put his hand 
on my chest, stopped me, and as the others gathered 
close about said: “You mustn’t mind that talk of the 
Colonel’s. He’s a politician, but that doesn’t stand 
for us. As far as we are concerned the war is over; 
it’s past and we are working to build up our state.” 
There was hearty assent from the entire group. 

I do not recall meeting a man who had been old 
enough who hadn’t been in the service. There was 
never an unpleasant word. That I was a Universalist 
minister seemed to be “open sesame” to their hearts 
and homes. They were a most lovable lot of men, those 
Confederate veterans, and I have carried pleasant 
memories of them through the years. I believe they 
spoke the absolute truth. For them the war was 
over! 


Nature and Human Nature 


CV 1. 


Across the Water from Mount Vernon 


Johannes 


N the day after my arrival in Washington, I went 
by motor-car to a point in Maryland across the 
Potomac from Mount Vernon, which when we 

recognized it was shining in the noonday sun on the 
Virginia bluffs. The view was unexpected, as I had 
no idea that the point for which I was heading was 
situated where one had this magnificent outlook. It 
is these surprises in motoring, or in walking, for that 
matter, which are the charm of an outing. 

It seems that for some years a family in George- 
town has been inviting the Audubon Society of the 
District of Columbia to make one of their spring trips 
to their old farm, but the invitation has not been ac- 
cepted. To the outings committee, ‘Field Meetings 
Committee” I believe it is called, the Maryland farm 
seemed too far away and too difficult to reach for a 
crowd of sixty or seventy people. Last year some 
members of the committee made a kind of left-handed 
gesture at an investigation of the place, and I assisted 
them by going with my car. We turned off on the 
wrong road half a mile before the true turn. I fell off 
the road with my car and got stuck in a lonely place, 
and we spent the afternoon finding help to haul me out. 
I carry the dent on the right front fender yet, where 
the car, lifted by a derrick and hauled backward, hit 
a stone in the bank. Everyone says, “It is easy to 
take out, they have just the tools now,” but the dent 
reminds me of a stirring afternoon and a series of 
laughable incidents, and so I cherish it. 

An active member of the outings committee has 
been fearful lest the owners of the farm become hurt 
and withdraw their invitation, and, being from Idaho, 
she is used to going directly to the point. So at a 


_ meeting of the committee in February she brought the 


matter up. She was ably seconded by a young mem- 


ber, wife of a distinguished physicist in the Bureau of 
Standards, who accompanied her husband to southern 
Russia last summer to study and photograph a total 
eclipse of the sun. Thirty or forty miles into Mary- 
land did not seem so much to her. The committee 
agreed to send someone down to look over the ground, 
and planned things so that I could be there too. 

It was on a Saturday that we went, so that the 
chairman of the committee, a scientist of the Biological 
Survey, could go without losing time from his annual 
leave. 

Two cars made the trip, and we assembled in the 
driveway of the National Museum. The lady of the 
eclipse drove her new Chevrolet and I had my battle- 
scarred Ford. In her car she had H. B., the best field 
man in our group and one of the best in the country, 
Mrs. R. of Alexandria, who lectures to Virginia public 
schools on nature and who is quite an authority on 
birds, Mrs. S. of Idaho and Chevy Chase, a most 
competent observer, Miss S., a teacher of the deaf, frail 
but courageous, and as noble a Christian as there is in 
the Audubon Society, present company emphatically 
not excepted. In my ear, besides the Madame, we 
had Mrs. M., who with her husband the Captain led 
nature walks for years, and who is struggling up 
bravely from the blow of his sudden death, and C. S., 
the chairman of the Field Meetings Committee. 

Saturday, March 6, like the fourth this year, 
was a perfect day. We all said, “What a day for an 
inauguration!’’ Snowdrops and yellow crocuses were 
blooming in Mrs. M.’s yard at Wesley Heights, where 
we went to pick her up. A mourning dove was giving 
its rather plaintive call incessantly in plain sight, a 
cardinal was singing over the way, a little dog with 
springs under every toe was dancing up and down the 
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street, and he halted to accept a puppy biscuit from 
my car. It was a day to be out in the sunshine, but a 
day also to stay on the sheltered side of car or building 
out of the cold wind. 

The drive east of Washington usually is not as 
beautiful as the drive west. Westward one is in the 
piedmont and hill country. Eastward one is passing 
over the coastal plain, in a level region watered by 
many rivers and creeks and cut up by great bays 
with many little coves. Our road followed in general 
the course of the Potomac River, but was back from 
the water some distance. Though it is a level country, 
our road ran over two or three hills from which there 
were extensive views. In one place we could see the 
Potomac stretching away for miles, in another a 
wooded ridge lay ahead of us crossing our route at 
right angles. The road is called the Oxen Hill Road, 
and goes through several little hamlets. 

At the District Line in Congress Heights our hosts 
were waiting for us. To make sure that we turned at 
the right oak, they proposed to lead the way. Mr. C. 
is in the business of restoring and decorating old 
houses, and Mrs. C. is a prominent Girl Scout official, 
while the young lady C. and her chum, who also made 
the trip, are charming Western high school girls. 

The Chevrolet car was so new that it could not be 
driven fast, and so we did not tear madly down into 
Maryland. 

My passengers commented on the contrast be- 
tween the trips of last year and this year. In 1986 the 
roads were full of holes. In 1987, they were new and 
in perfect condition. Then we were debating where to 
turn. Now we were following care-free. Then most 
of us had not seen the C.’s and had no idea what they 
looked like. Now we at least had been presented and 
had felt a little of their cordiality and interest. And 
all the way last year, possibly because of the holes in 
the road, we were against the idea of taking the Audu- 
bon Society down there, and this year, every mile 
convinced us that it would be a great scheme. 

It is much more delightful to be able to fall in with 
plans than to oppose them, to like people than to dis- 
like them, to have folks for you instead of critical, to 
drive over good roads instead of bad, and, in short, 
have “the breaks” of life with you. 

In about thirty miles and in less than an hour we 
were off the main roads. Mr. C. was unlocking a gate, 
and we were following him into his place over his own 
road of hard gravel, bordered by trees and shrubs that 
he has been steadily planting in the past eleven years. 
Level brown fields, many scattered cedars, old rail 
fences, limitless sky, that was what we seemed to have 
come to. But this level Maryland has a run or a bay 
or a wide swamp around every other turn. It was an 
on place for wild life, both plants and beasts and 

irds. 

There was no debate about what to do first, for it 
was one o’clock and we were hungry. The cold wind 
swept over the sunlit water, making quite a sea, and 
it seemed cheerless for out-of-door picnicking, but we 
were invited to the other side of the house. Here the 
wind was cut off, the sun poured down, the birds were 
coming to a feeding tray, and the view, if not to Mount 
Vernon, was over the fields of an old Maryland farm. 
There was a porch on this side of the little house, care- 


fully screened, protected on three sides by the build- 
ing, but open on the fourth. While this one or that 
one went off to see an evergreen oak or some other 
botanical treasure, and the family went to work to 
build a fire and make coffee, I sat down on a swinging 
couch where the sun was warmest, and relaxed. I 
had had a rather hard week and a long journey the 
day before, and felt quite ready to stay put. 

“If one éould only outwit time,” wrote a friend, 
“get one’s work done well as one would like, and keep 
in touch with good friends! Can’t we do something 
about it? The stars don’t rush about so, at least so 
far as we can see.” 

I had no qualms of conscience about sitting still 
while the others were bustling about, for our coffee 
and sandwiches were ready and in a basket at my feet. 
The car was resting, too. My work was done. 

There was a bulletin of the Biological Survey on 
the table, “Birds of a Maryland Farm,’ and the survey 
was of this farm. Only chickadees were in evidence 
as I sat resting, coming rapidly to the large covered 
feeding tray, or rather feeding building, the largest 
that I ever saw. 

Down the river only half a mile from us stood 
Marshall Hall, which has been an amusement place 
ever since I came to Washington first in 1899. 

On summer evenings the owners of our Maryland 
farm can hear the distant music as they sit on the 
porch. I doubt if ever I have thought about Chief 
Justice John Marshall when I have paid my 25 cents 
and gone on the boat to Marshall Hall. All that it 
means to the thousands who go there is a cheap steam- 
boat ride down the Potoniac and a landing across from 
Mount Vernon under noble trees, and by an old house, 
and with a few cheap amusements scattered around. 
But here on the old Maryland farm which once be- 
longed to the estate of Marshall Hall, I thought of 
John Marshall, of George Washington’s vain effort to 
get him as Attorney-General, of his enormous law 
practice in Virginia, and of his career as Chief Justice. 
And I remembered that, in spite of Marshall Hall and 
its traditions, he lived in Richmond nine months of the 
year, the greater part of the time during his years on 
the bench. John Adams, the President from Massa- 
chusetts, put him on the bench. 

Our walk after lunch was along the river until we 
reached the wide marsh of a little tributary, then up 
the creek, through the woods, over fields, and back. 
The first of the returning migrants, the fox sparrows, 
were scratching busily in the leaves behind a big log 
a few feet back from the river. This was March 6. 
That very morning a bronze grackle had appeared on 
our bedroom window ledge, grabbed a bit of nut and 
hastily departed. It was good to see these signs of 
spring. There were most interesting little tracks in 
the sand of the river edge, some doubtless of birds, some 
of mammals, perhaps mice. Turkey buzzards kept a 
watching eye upon us to see whether any of us showed 
signs of turning into carrion, and crows cawed their — 
news of us one to the other. 

It was too early for many birds, but the makings 
of a perfect bird excursion, bushes, water, food, fields, 
solitude, were all there. 

We departed promptly upon our return from the 
walk to get home by five o’clock. 
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_ As there is joy in starting out, there is exhilaration 
in the drive home. After a walk in woods and through 
fields full of cat brier, scrambling up banks, climbing 
over barbed-wire or rail fences, one seems to float 
home when one is in a little modern car on a good 
road. 

And as there is joy in starting, there is joy and 
peace in driving in at last out of the traffic and, as 
one shuts off the motor, hearing a friendly voice call 
“All right.” 

There are many happy memories of such a trip 
hard to put into words, but nothing on this outing 
gave us quite the thrill, however, as looking across the 


\ 
wide water to Mount Vernon. We were a bit below it 
and at such an angle to it that we could see both the 
noble house with its imposing front and the long line 
of kitchens, slave-quarters, carriage house, etc., in 
the rear. The view was enchanting because of the 
distance. One ought to see the grounds, the home 
where Washington lived and died, the rooms through 
which so many distinguished people have moved and 
the pilgrims of today, but one really senses what 
Mount Vernon means when he is away from it and 
looking at it with no one crowding around. Then one 
feels most deeply what a precious possession we have 
in the home and in the memories of Washington! 


Statement of the Board of Trustees of Newark 
Universalist Church 


HE Board of Trustees of the Union Universalist 
Society of Newark, N. J. (Church of the Re- 
deemer), has heretofore made no statement 

with reference to the termination of the ministry of 
the Rev. L. Hamilton Garner with this church. The 
Board had hoped that this matter could be regarded as 
the private affair of the parish, but Mr. Garner and 
his friends have seen fit to spread this controversy in 
the public press, and The Christian Leader in particular. 
This statement is also made with the greatest reluct- 
ance and only under the strongest provocation. By 
the very force and violence of the unjust attacks 
against it, the Board has at long last found it neces- 
sary to enumerate hereinafter the reasons why it rec- 
ommended to the parish that it have a new minister. 

At the outset let it be known that the allegations, 
broadly made by the supporters of Mr. Garner, that 
he was dismissed solely for his liberal opinions, are un- 
true, and as to some of these are made with the full 
knowledge that they are untrue. This church, since 
its inception, has been a leading parish in this com- 
munity in its stand for true liberalism and broad- 
mindedness, and such is its present and will be its 
future policy. 

At the annual meeting of the society in January, 
1937, the following resolution was adopted: ‘“That it is 
the sense of this society that it is in the best interest of 
the minister and the parish that there be a change in 
ministers.”” The reason for this action, engendered by 
a general dissatisfaction with church conditions, can 
be grouped into the following heads: 

First: A dissipation of the minister’s energies in a 
multiplicity of outside activities and interests, and a 
corresponding failure to properly attend to the or- 
ganization of his parish and his duties of pastor. 

Second: A steadily falling attendance at church 
services, as the direct result of the above. 

Third: The development on the part of the min- 
ister of a contentious and belligerent attitude toward 
all those who failed to agree with him. This atmos- 
phere gradually permeated the entire congregation, 
causing faction, dissension and ill-will. This constant 
friction caused many persons to absent themselves 
from their church. 

It is, however, to be borne in mind that those who 
were most active in getting Mr. Garner’s resignation 


have long been his best friends, supporters and ben- 
efactors. For seven years Mr. Garner was allowed 
fullest liberty and every opportunity to succeed. Only 
when things went too far was there concrete opposi- 
tion. The unfairness of the charge that the Newark 
people have not stood for liberalism thus stands 
exposed. 

Fourth: The use of the church as the center for 
radical propaganda in this community. There is no 
similarity between true liberalism and a narrow radi- 
calism, which deals in class hatred and cynicism. The 
Newark people refused longer to be the dupes of sub- 
versive organizations and persons operating under high 
sounding and innocuous names. The church premises 
were also used for meetings offensive to this and near-by 
communities, without the authority of the trustees, 
and even without their knowledge. 

Fifth: Due to the aforesaid causes there has been a 
steady decline in the financial affairs of the church 
which ultimately would have lost both the church and 
its valuable property. Only a bequest from California 
of $2,000 together with certain extra private contribu- 
tions made it possible to keep going for the last two 
years. 

Sixth: An over-emphasis on the Forum. This 
society was becoming a forum with a church appended 
to it. 

In the seven years of the Forum there never has 
been any objection to a forum, as such, on the part of 
the trustees, if kept in its proper relation to the church 
generally and operated on a truly liberal basis. 

It has been claimed that Mr. Garner was voted out 
at a parish meeting “‘packed” by and with his enemies, 
who through unethical practices obtained a majority 
against him. This is untrue. The same qualifications 
for voting were in effect at the annual meeting of 
January, 1937, as were used with Mr. Garner’s ap- 
proval at the 1936 annual meeting. Let us go back 
to 19386. At that meeting Mr. Garner was leading a 
“fight”? to defeat for re-election the secretary of the 
parish, who was one of the members who did not agree 
with Mr. Garner. Mr. Garner found at that time 
that it was to his advantage to have those who were 
subscribers at the time of the meeting allowed to vote. 
The secretary was ousted. In 1937 Mr. Garner found 
that it was to his disadvantage to have those who were 
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subscribers at the time of the meeting allowed to vote. 
Why? 

People who had been members of this church 
from five to forty years, and who had temporarily 
dropped out due to dissatisfaction, now seeing an op- 
portunity to save their church and get a new minister, 
renewed their subscriptions and came out in force to 
the meeting. Let it be well understood that the 
people who came back and renewed their subscriptions 
were Universalists and members of this church of 
long standing and unquestionably entitled to vote. 

However, no objection was made when friends 
of Mr. Garner also renewed subscriptions or placed 
new ones. Many of these subscribers had no real part 
in the life of the church, having simply made nominal 
subscriptions to obtain a voting membership. 

The vote was eighty-eight to fifty-six against 
Mr. Garner. 

Immediately subsequent to the meeting a petition 
was circulated by members of the parish and presented 
to the trustees, calling for Mr. Garner’s resignation, 
and that he be given a three months’ leave of absence, 
with pay. This petition is signed by 121 out of the 165 
regular subscribers as of the time of the meeting. Mr. 
Garner has been paid in full up to May 1, 1987. 

Certain alleged liberal ministers, in a statement 
appearing in the press, urged that liberal ministers 
should boycott the Church of the Redeemer because 
it was claimed that it was no longer “‘liberal.’”’ It was 
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publicly stated that this conclusion had been arrived 
at after a thorough investigation. This is untrue, as 
no investigation was made, other than one of these 
ministers calling up the president of the parish and 
demanding that the trustees submit to questioning by 
his organization. 

This demand was refused, and he was told that if 
his organization, explaining its name and purpose, 
would submit written questions to the Board of 
Trustees, such questions would receive an official 
reply in writing. No such questions were ever sub- 
mitted. 

A certain other statement has recently appeared, 
signed by a number of New York ministers, which 
likewise criticised the Church of the Redeemer for its 
supposed lack of liberalism. From the eminence of 
some of those who subscribed to this statement, we 
know that they would never have signed any such 
document if they had been conversant with the 
facts. 

The Trustees will enter into no further discussion 
or debate on this subject. They feel that a Christian 
church is not the place to continue a spirit of ill-will 
and hostility. The parish is rebuilding and re-estab- 
lishing a center in New Jersey for true liberalism and 
good will. 

Board of Trustees, 
Union Universalist Society, Newark, N. J. 
Frank Eichhorn, Secretary. 


The Long Road* 


W. Waldemar W. Argow, II 


NCE every long while, a book emerges from the 
ponderous mass of type the modern press piles 

up which is immediately distinguishable by its 
lucent, discerning treatment of its subject and by the 
fundamental verities which it expresses. 

Arthur E. Morgan’s “‘Long Road” is such a book. 
Briefly, it is a discussion of the relationship between 
government and industry, of the need for an effective 
national character and of the long road down which 
America must travel if she is to fulfill her illustrious 
destiny. 

Morgan is chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Previously, he was the inspiration and the 
president of Antioch College, in Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
America’s significant educational experiment. He has 
been the instigator, during the past twenty-five years, 
of a series of large-scale, long-range projects, remark- 
able at once for their social implications and for their 
function as models by which to pattern future action. 

He is essentially a philosopher rather than an 
educator or engineer. Not exclusively a member of 
any of the old schools, he is the protagonist of a new, 
utilitarian, socio-philosophic school which bases its 
fundamental precepts on a foundation constructed of 
a quarter-century experience in a world of applied 
sociology. 

Society today is in a state out of which it can be 
led, not by any abstract idealisms or ultimates, Mor- 


*The Long Road. Arthur E. Morgan. Washington, D. C. 
National Home Library Association. 1986. 


gan feels, but only by a straightforward, empirical 
type of thinking which must move quickly and strike 
fast. The day of the social seer who sat, remote and 
detached, promulgating nice little abstractions in a 
world of his own, is gone. The tempo of the times has 
caught up with him, vitalizing and pragmatizing his 
thought, and placing it on the plane of every-day ex- 
perience and utility. 

Guided by this technique, Morgan has conciliated 
the antitheses of theory and practice, realism and 
idealism, as Theodore Parker reconciled the seeming 
irreconcilables of reason and revelation, the sacred 
and the secular. He has borrowed from the orthodox 
schools of idealism, naturalism and pragmatism, mold- 
ing each increment into one general, effective lay 
philosophy. 

That he is an idealist is a charge flung at him by his 
opponents. It is a quality in his make-up which has 
led him into a deal of deep water during his varied 
career. Recently, he has been bitterly inveighed 
against, as chairman of the T. V. A., for a too im- 
practical and visionary attitude toward his work in 
the valley. People challenged his “idealism” in set- 
ting up model communities and in educating Tennes- 
see’s backwoodsmen, when actually his plans were of an 
intensely practical nature, only he was sketching with 
long-range lenses. 

He has no illusions about the sovereignty of gov- 
ernmental authority or the superiority of ordinary 
business practices. He commends the public’s hesi- 
taney in granting increased functions to government; 
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but feels, conversely, that the old Jeffersonian ‘‘that 
| government is best which governs least” theory is an 
_anachronism. He does not, in fact, take definite 
- stand with either side. What he would like to see is a 
_more harmonious understanding consummated through 
f the agency of national planning. Let industry as- 
i sume authority if it can do the task more efficaciously 
gand efficiently; let government take dominion if by so 
doing the greatest good is effected. 
f The application of the thumbscrew of a rigorous 
discipline in this country is inevitable, Morgan feels. 
“That discipline is probably coming, forced upon us 
i by the passing, first of the frontier, and later of easy 
prosperity. It may not be so rigorous or so arbitrary 
as the discipline imposed by those in power in Italy, 
Germany, Russia or Japan, but it may be regimentation 
"beyond anything the United States has known.” 
~ How that discipline shall come about is of the utmost 
_ importance. Here is Morgan’s solution: 
a The keystone and the pervading theme running 
- through “The Long Road”’ is the conviction that the 
_ only feasible solution to the muddle of modern Amer- 
ica is the building of an individual and national charac- 
ter, strong, intelligent and courageous enough to guide 
‘us around an impending future of iron-handed dic- 
tation. “If my assumption is sound that a common 
groundwork of character is essential to any desirable 
social order, then its achievement should be a primary 
undertaking of every person.”’ 
Morgan’s definition of character is as lucid as it 
is discerning: ‘It is obvious that character is not ac- 
quired solely as the result of any sudden change of 
attitude or of loyalty. It is a product of gradual 
_ growth, with increasingly clear definition of aims, con- 
stant strengthening and refinement of motives, steady 
improvement of methods, and gradually developing 
decision and discipline of drives and energies.”’ 
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OONER or later in the lives of the great majority 
of men and women there arises from the heart 
that ery of St. Peter, “Lord, and what shall this 

man do?” Most often it is about middle life that a 

' sense of what is known as the depression of mediocrity 

. begins to overtake a man, when he begins to realize 

_ that many of the dreams and aspirations of youth can 

never now be achieved, that he finds himself, after all 

his efforts, not very rich and not very poor, not very 
clever and not very stupid, not very popular and not 
very unpopular—just one of the average mass of hu- 
manity. There are dangers attaching to the possession 
of great gifts, and dangers attaching to poverty of 
intellect, but the dangers which beset the man of two 
talents are every whit as great and often more subtle. 

It is so desperately easy for the man of average ability 

_ to argue away from the sphere of abilities to the sphere 

of conduct and to persuade himself that, as he is only 

a man of ordinary attainments, he cannot be expected 

- to reach more than an average standard in conduct, 

in work and in his spiritual life. This is, however, to 
miss the whole point of our Lord’s parable of the 

talents. The unprofitable servant was condemned, 
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This belief in the pre-eminent role which character 
plays, or should play, in our individual and national life 
is a familiar Morgan conviction. Himself a fine ex- 
ample of the self-disciplined individual, Morgan has 
always found hope for America’s future in the vision 
of a strongly-disciplined people whose aims, drives 
and methods are pointed toward the best in human 
experience. The trouble with present-day society, he 
feels, is that personal conduct is merely a fortuitous 
mixture of random factors without any unifying philos- 
ophy or design. 

The interdependence of human society, the ob- 
ligations of its members, and the need for an assumption 
of responsibility on their part—what he calls the “‘seam- 
less fabric’? concept—impress Morgan forcibly. All 
human society is ‘affected with a public interest,” 
bound together as inseparably as a living organism. 
He has always felt the crying need for a recognition 
on the part of the individual of his own responsibility 
toward society, believing that an ideal polity is one in 
which harmony is achieved by a responsible and 
understanding government answerable to, and carried 
on by, an equally responsible and comprehending 
people. 

The sum and substance of the book is expressed 
in these brief words: 

“For Americans as a whole, the great need of 
the coming years, in whatever field they may work, is 
the building of great character, the defining and clari- 
fying of purposes and motives, the development of 
integrity and open dealing, the increase of self-dis- 
cipline, the tempering of body and spirit to endure 
hardship, the growth of courage, the practice of tol- 
erance, the habit of acting for the general good, and 
the growth of human understanding and of neighborly 
affection and regard.” 


That is the long road. It is the way out. 


Two Talents 
Cecil H. S. Willson 


not because he had been dowered by God with only 
one talent, but because he had completely failed to 
make use of that talent. 

In every department of life it is our motive and 
effort combined with conscientious thoroughness 
which count in the eyes of God. In the “perfect judg- 
ment of all-seeing Jove’”’ the work of a conscientious 
and efficient plumber, when found, is as important as 
that of a prime minister. 

There is no single piece of work in life on which 
there do not hang greater issues than we generally 
conceive of, on which the happiness of a far greater 
number of people depends than we imagine. In the 
ancient city port of Tyre there toiled in the dark holds 
of vessels a body of men whose task it was to repair 
the damage wrought by the sea. In humble obscurity 
they toiled, with none to heed them, but on the 
thoroughness of their work there hung the lives of 
men. ‘Today so much of men’s work has become 
mechanized that we have lost that joy and religious 
fervor which characterized the work of the medieval 
artificers, to whom we owe our glorious cathedrals. 

This brings us to a second thought of strength and 
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encouragement for the average toiler, the thought ex- 
pressed in the old prayer: “that we may do our work 
heartily as unto the Lord and not unto men.” Di- 
rectly a man begins to be actuated in his work by the 
desire to win the praise of men, directly he begins to 
“play to the gallery,’”’ as we say, his work rapidly loses 
its true value and frequently deteriorates. It is “with 
this clause’”’ as George Herbert reminds us in his well 
known verse, “‘that even a humble domestic servant 
makes drudgery divine.’’ It is this same theme that 
runs through the later books of that fine writer, 
Arthur Clutton-Brock. Again and again he returns to 
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the theme that we have got to learn to love the best | 
art, music and literature, not for anything we can get © 
out of them, but for their own sake, and so finally we © 
have to. learn to love God for Himself and not for the © 


benefits we derive from Him. 

It is helpful also for the average man to remember 
that if he does but belong to the great average mass of 
citizens, for that very reason he is better able to under- 
stand the very pulse and heart of the nation. Manya 
genius has failed to deliver his message to his genera- 
tion because he was profoundly out of sympathy with 
the mass of his fellowmen. 


Adventure in C. C. C. Work 


Robert Scott Kellerman 


HO does not dream of adventure? There is 
adventure and adventure! Adventure is in- 
stinct in every human brain! There is ad- 

venture in every path of life. Adventure may be high 
or low, slumbering or flaming, good or evil in its in- 
tent. I happen to know of adventure ina C.C.C. 
camp far to the north in the frosts and snows of 
Minnesota. It is in a group of nine camps where the 
boys are doing forest conservation work which can be 
done only in winter when the swamps are frozen over. 
If the C. C. C. camps are the most popular under- 
taking of the New Deal, as they are said to be, it would 
seem that the job of an officer connected with it must 
be an adventure of a moral and spiritual sort, and a 
most satisfactory one. 

The chaplain attached to these nine camps is a 
young fellow born in Orange, Massachusetts. He 
studied theology in St. Lawrence University at Can- 
ton, New York, was ordained to the ministry in 
Waterville, Maine. He served in the World War, and 
his adventure in war left a black mark on his soul. 
Probably war is not sport, nor the most exalted form of 
adventure. After his return to America he floundered 
around, settled down, came to himself, became a sugar- 
chemist, devoted himself to make beet-sugar in Utah 
and Canada, and cane-sugar in Louisiana and Cuba, 
and after that he went back into the ministry and 
preached in Kansas. All this while he remained a 
chaplain of the army in “reserve,” and in 1935 he was 
ordered into C. C. C. work in Minnesota. As a chap- 
lain he has a great variety of work both indoors and 
outodors, and a lot of driving over good roads and 
bad. In a recent letter he says the “snow out in the 
woods is only about up to a man’s armpits, that is, 
where it is not drifted. Where it is drifted it is as 
high in places as a house, if the house is not too large.”’ 

The chaplain lives with his wife in Grand Marais, 
on Lake Superior, one hundred miles north of Duluth. 
His camps are located, the nearest twelve miles, the 
farthest fifty-three miles, and those in between are 
sixteen, sighteen, twenty, twenty-three, thirty, forty, 
forty-eight, and fifty miles distant. This—or these— 
is\his parish. He visits them through the week, and 
provides religious service for each camp every Sun- 
day. And he counts it no hardship when he himself 
has three or four services a Sunday and drives a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty miles from camp to 
camp. He also teaches in the camps and sees to the 


reading matter. He likesit. The officers are a bunch 
of fine fellows, and his parishioners are likable young 
men. And then in addition, as if this were not enough, 
he is required to make out many reports, to carry on 
studies and to pass periodical examinations on them. 

He drives and drives, and the driving is not al- 
ways ideal. There are no macadam roads kept open 
for traffic through the winter, there is just a single 
track broken. If he meets a car he turns right out 
into the deep snow and lets the other car pass, then 
the car backs up, hitches on, and pulls him back into 
the track again, and he drives on. Motorists carry 
ropes, chains and shovels, against any emergency that 
may occur. Should his wife warn him of a coming 
storm or blizzard, “I go nevertheless,”’ he said in his 
letter. “I have not been stuck very many times in 
the snow this winter. I carry a portable phone all the 
time, so that if necessary to do so I hook the pole over 
the line and start to ring and call for help. They are 
real good to the chaplain, and would send out a truck 
to get me.” 

Besides all his work at the camps for the boys, the 
chaplain has to make frequent regular reports to his 
superior officers of his personal activities, his reading, 
visits, calls and studies. All together he seems to have 
a full-time job of work and service. The boys at the 
camps are always pleased when he brings Dorothy, his 
wife, with him, for she is such a social, bright little 
body, and kind of mother to them, I suppose. Both of 
them seem to enjoy this adventurous life immensely, 
but neither of them seems to get fat on it. Maybe they 
wear their fat off bustling around. I do not know. 
Anyway he says again in his letter: ‘“We do enjoy it 


up here. We are not troubled with sandstorms nor 
floods, not right here. But we have forest fires in the 
summer.’ The weather has varied this winter from 


20 to 30 above zero to 20 to 30 below. But take it all 
in all through all the seasons round the year—summer 
and winter, spring and autumn, lakes, the forests and 
sea—northern Minnesota is beautiful, beautiful. 

As for recreation, there is a lot of fishing in Lake 
Superior and in the inland lakes. Northern Minne- 
sota is called “land-o’-lakes,” and they are full of fish. 
And in the winter there is plenty of game—deer, 
bear, foxes. But the chaplain hardly needs a gun for 
hunting or hardly needs to go stalking game. They 
come to him. One day he ran over a red fox. There is 
the proof of it, a beautiful fur around his wife’s neck. 
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Another day he ran down a young deer in the road. 
And, what came near a tragedy to the chaplain, one 
night a great buck dashed at his car, smashed the 
fender and disappeared. The buck was found dead 
in a deep ditch beside the road next day. They have 


no great amount of money to burden them down, so 
the best recreation which they can buy with their 
surplus is to drive to Louisiana to visit Dorothy’s 
mother and family, and to Ohio to visit the chaplain’s 
parents and family. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Milo G. aud Josephine B. Folsom 


Monday, March 29 

Read Acts 1 : 7-9. 

How often we are lifted to great heights by the personality, 
example and inspiration of great souls! Why are we carried to 
the heights and given the vision of things as they should be? 
Is it not to witness even “unto the uttermost parts of the earth?”’ 
Who is to witness for Jesus the Christ? Are we to leave it to 
someone else, we, who have caught the vision of the Victorious 
Christ? The Master depends upon us to bring in the Kingdom of 
which he taught. But we feel so insignificant and our contribu- 
tion to that Kingdom is so small! Simon the son of Jonah plus 
Jesus the Christ became Peter, the Rock. So too, we, common 
men and women, plus Jesus the Christ become the Rock upon 
which God builds His Spiritual Kingdom. 

Prayer: Lead us, our Father, to witness for Jesus the Christ 
this day. Open our eyes that we may see the opportunity before 
us. Open our ears that we may hear the call to service. Open 
our hearts that we may understand the obligation that is upon us. 
May our minds and spirits be so attuned to eternal things that, 
consciously or unconsciously, we have some witness to give of 
the Risen Christ in our daily lives. Amen. 


Tuesday, March 30 

Read Acts 3 : 1-6. 

So much of our daily living has to do with material things 
and with money that it is easy to think of gifts in the terms of 
dollars and cents. We should learn to give generously of our 
gold and silver. This, however, is often the easiest way to give. 
We use this method to salve our conscience. There is a higher 
form of giving. It is the sharing of spiritual gifts. Each one 
whose life is touched and vitalized by the Master has hope, faith 
and love to give to others. These gifts grow as they are shared. 
It is strange but true that “what we keep withers in our hands, 
but what we give is ours forever.’”’ Many souls need these gifts 
more than they need silver and gold. All around us are the 
morally and spiritually crippled who need only to be taken by the 
hand and told: “Silver and gold have I none, but in the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.” 

Prayer: Grant us, we beseech Thee, the wisdom to be gen- 
erous, generous with our material substance, generous with our 
time, with our talents, but, above all, with the power we have to 
help those who are morally and spiritually sick to arise and to 
walk in the light of the Christ. Amen. 


Wednesday, March 31 

Read Acts 10 : 34-38. 

It is not easy to overcome our fears, traditions, prejudices 
and superstitions. They make slaves of us all. They weaken us 
physically, mentally and spiritually. It is a constant struggle to 
rise above them. It took a vision to open Peter’s eyes to his 
narrow-mindedness. In Jesus we find a personality devoid of 
these encumbrances. Racial, color, and religious prejudices 
disappear in us as we possess the Christ spirit. It is the lens by 
which we may see through the externals to the hearts of men. 
We see them as the children of God and we measure them by 
character. We value them for what they are, not by what they 
seem. We know that he “that feareth him and worketh right- 
eousness is acceptable to God. 


Prayer: Our Father, we are ever struggling with our petty 


fears, traditions and prejudices. We are continually finding them 
chains which bind our minds and souls. Guide us each, day by 
day, into the spirit of the Christ, that we may become free indeed, 
to love our fellowmen as our brothers and to serve them in the 
spirit of the Master. Amen. 


Thursday, April 1 
Read Psalm 79 : 5-9. 


For some time the fires of religious enthusiasm have been 
banked. Christianity has lost much of its romantic appeal and 
attractiveness. ‘“‘A famous actor,” says Dr. Leonard Buschman, 
“once addressed a group of Christian workers in one of our large 
cities. Among other things which he said was this, ‘The difference 
between actors and Christian workers is this—we speak the fic- 
tion as though it were truth and you speak the truth as though 
it were fiction.’ He was right.” Few of us can say with the 
Psalmist, ‘“The zeal of thy house has eaten me up.” Where lies 
the blame? With the church or with ourselves? Isn’t it true 
that we are not adventuring enough for Christ? Today there is 
more need for the church than ever before, there is more oppor- 
tunity for Christian workers than in any other period of history. 
The zeal will be ours when we accept the challenge, seize our op- 
portunity and put the Church of Christ at work. 


Prayer: Fire us, O God, with the zeal of the Psalmist. 
Deafen our ears to the voice of the pagan. Blind our eyes to the 
sneer of the cynic. Strengthen our hearts to meet the challenge 
of the world to our Christian faith. Send us out crusading for 
Thee. Amen. 


Friday, April 2 
Read Zechariah 1:4-6. Isaiah 40 : 28-31. 


The prophets have one great gift, they see with varying de- 
gree into the world of spiritual realities. (This, too, is the gift of 
the poet.) This is a ‘‘realm of light and truth and beauty whence 
come all-compelling inspirations, all inward renewals, all intima- 
tions of things to be,’”’ says Joseph Fort Newton. In the realm of 
spiritual verities are found the moral laws, the place and value of 
the human soul, the holiness and yet the nearness of God. The 
prophets of ancient Israel saw and understood that life is a 
spiritual activity akin to the Eternal, therefore, they realized that 
they must live in that realm of spiritual realities. This made life 
a serious matter, a means, not an end, a way to that realm of 
light, truth and beauty which is eternal, which is here and here- 
after, 

Jesus was familiar with the prophets and with their teach- 
ings. He drank deeply of their wisdom. We find it as helpful 
to us to think their thoughts after them and to find that the 
truths which they uttered were timeless. 

Prayer: We know, our God, that we may not have the in- 
sight of the poet or prophet, yet we pray that we shall see, each 
day, the reality of truth, light and beauty, that we may feel, 
through them, Thy nearness and recognize our kinship with Thee. 
Help us to catch a vision of the ageless truths spoken by the men 
of long ago, and teach us to apply them to our own time and our 
own environment, that through them we may learn to live more 
truly the life eternal. Amen. 


Saturday, April 3 
Read 1 Kings 19 : 9-16. 
These are not easy days for the followers of Jesus, or for the 
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Christian Church. The forces of evil are well organized. They 
are deeply entrenched in the whole fabric of civilization, and the 
substitutes for real religion are being tried in many lands. This 
is no time to run away or to hide ourselves. This is no time to 
lose our faith. We know that God is not in the storm, the earth- 
quake or the fire. He is, now, as always, at work in the world and 
in the hearts of men. He is calling us to come out of the caves of 
our fears, indifference, discouragements, and bidding us to listen. 
“What doest thou here?” This is no time to shirk responsibili- 
ties. Bestir yourself and you shall find multitudes to go with you 
into action. 

Prayer: How easy it is, our Father, to think that we are few 
in numbers or perhaps alone in the struggle against the forces of 
ignorance, fear and evil! Tune our inner ear to hear Thy voice 
in the stillness. Teach us to be quiet and to feel Thy presence. 
Then shall we hear Thy challenge to us not to skulk in the 
shadows, but to stand forth and to labor constructively for the 
upbuilding of Thy Kingdom of Truth, Righteousness and Peace. 
Amen. 


Sunday, April 4 
Read Amos 6 : 21-24. 


Amos denounces in emphatic language the hypocrisy of the 
people of his time who substituted form and ceremonies, feasts 
and burnt offerings, for the daily practice of justice and right- 
eousness. Do we, of today, need the rebuke of Amos? Are we 
finding it increasingly easy to substitute the externals of religion, 
the beautiful place of worship, the ritualistic service, the highly- 
paid choir, the twenty-minute sermon, for sincere worship of God? 
“God is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.”” Our obligation to God and to ourselves 
begins with worship and continues throughout the week by living 
the life of sacrificial spirit and by showing ourselves men of good 
will. 

Prayer: Unto Thee, Thou searcher of hearts, Thou reader 
of souls, we come, asking Thee to search us and try us to see if 
there be any hypocrisy in us. Teach us to see wherein we are 
deceiving ourselves. May we find, through Jesus the Christ, in 
whom there was no shadow of deceit, the Way, the Truth and 
the Life. Amen. 


so * * 


UNPREDICTABLE BLOSSOMS 


In all of life’s uphill ramifications few things are more un- 
certain, more unpredictable, than the cherry blossoms that bring 
thousands of visitors and more thousands of dollars to Washing- 
ton when spring trips back in the land each year. They are 
nearly as uncertain, unpredictable, as life’s prime uncertainties— 
women, gasoline engines and juries, nearly as uncertain as 
these. 

“Nothing can be done about it,” says Agriculture’s Scientist 
Paul Russell. And while his bespectacled eyes squinted as if on 
the coloring of a bloom, he quoted from a well-kept recollec- 
tion: 

“Tn 1936 they bloomed on April 3; 1985, March 31; 1934, 
April 15; 1938, April 8; 1932, April 15; 1929, March 27, and 1927, 
March 20. . . . Yes, it is all very unpredictable indeed.” 

And further to cloud the uncertainties, it’s all quite unpre- 
dictable even after the trees have taken on their color, have given 
a Japanese kimono hue to the Basin’s rim and the reflecting 
waters. A sudden and severe chill or a big wind, and the blooms 
are blackened to the tune of a big off-stage laugh from winter 
suddenly returning to the lap of spring. 

“Yes, it’s all very unpredictable, indeed; you can’t pay 
your money and take your choice of days; rather you come to 
Washington and take your chance. 

But millions of people have beaten the odds, have said that 
Paris in spring can’t touch this. And some visitors have applied 
to the deeper pinks of the blossoms the pretty and tragic legend 
of a Japanese girl whose blood, we are told, colored the cherry 
blooms: 

“This legend has come down,” said Russell, “from the time 


of the Shogunate, when Japan was under the feudal system. 
.... Inasecluded village, where in springtime the countryside 
was covered with the white of cherry blossoms, .a young maiden 
named Masa lived with her old father. 

“‘Baisen, the father, was the leader of a group of rebels who 
planned to overthrow the ruling family. Makoto and Kurondo, 
two rival knights of the Shogunate court, fell desperately in love 
with the beautiful Masa, but Kurondo was a villainous wretch 
and his advances were spurned by Masa. 

“Eventually Kurondo accidentally discovered Baisen’s 
connections with the rebels. At the point of the sword, Kurondo 
forced the old man to agree to betray his rival, Makito, into his 
hands with the help-of Masa. Masa was to induce Makito to go 
to their favorite trysting place under a cherry tree, become 
drunk with wine, and so render himself an easy victim for 
Kurondo. 

“Tn order to save her father and her lover from death, Masa 
disguised herself as Makito, drank heavily of wine, and lay under 
the cherry tree. Here, all too soon, the keen blade of Kurondo 
proved the effectiveness of her disguise. The following spring, 
the legend holds, the cherry tree, which hitherto had borne only 
white flowers, covered itself with blossoms of deep pink, stained 
by the blood of the maiden.”—Scott Hart in the Washington 
Post. 


* «*« * 


THIRD REPORT ON LOYALTY SUNDAY OFFERINGS 
AND GENERAL CONVENTION QUOTA PAYMENTS 


During the week ending March 20, the following churches 
have been credited with Loyalty Sunday offerings. (This is in 
addition to the lists published in the Leader for March 13 and 
March 20.) 


Connecticut: New Haven; Stamford. 

Illinois: Hutsonville; Sycamore. 

Maine: Auburn. 

Massachusetts: Arlington. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis, Church of the Redeemer. 

New York: Binghamton. 

Vermont: Barre; Brattleboro (individual Loyalty offering 
only). 

Canada: Olinda, Ontario. 


The following churches have been credited with payments: 
on quota (not Loyalty offerings): Cheshire, Mass.; Newport, 
New York. 

The total amount credited on the quota item in the General 
Convention budget from October 1, 1986, to March 20, 1987, is 
$3,118.15, of which $1,888.87 has been raised through the Loyalty 
Sunday offerings. 


* * * 


“PICK OUT THE TWINS”’ 


Win a house, automobile, airplane, cash, or other valuable 
prizes by ‘‘picking out the twins.’”’ How often you have seen 
puzzle advertisements presenting such a group of figures. These 
advertisements are written in such a way as to lead you to be- 
lieve that by picking out the twins you can win the valuable 
prizes. 

If you “‘pick out the twins’’—ahd often this is a ridiculously 
simple task—you receive a certificate awarding you a certain 
number of votes and a letter asking you to send in money for a 
certain number of magazine subscriptions or quantity of mer- 
chandise. 

For every magazine subscription or dollar’s worth of mer- 
chandise paid for, the contestant receives a certain number of 
votes. Those with the largest number of ‘‘yotes’’ are the 
winners. 

In these schemes you can’t win the automobile, the house, 
or the airplane, or any of the other prizes, by “picking out the. — 
twins.” It’s only the beginning—not the end.—Boston Better — 
Business Bureau. 
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AN AMAZING REBUKE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What animus is behind the campaign of misrepresentation 
which you have been carrying on of late in your columns against 
the Unitarians I do not know; but your editorial “Apropos of 
Dr. Hunt” in the issue of March 138 shows that animus most 
clearly. Under the innocent guise of praise for Dr. Hunt you 
have managed to convey the impression that the man whom 
you praise has been unfairly treated. Again, with as much pa- 
tience as I can muster, permit me to set you right as to the fact. 
Dr. Hunt, unlike Dr. Cornish, did not issue a statement that he 
‘was not a candidate for office, but it was well understood by all 
concerned that at the end of his term in May he would not be re- 
nominated as secretary of the A. U. A. The same considerations 
that apply to Dr. Cornish apply with greater reason to him. 
Being within six months of his seventieth birthday, he is by three 
years more entitled than Dr. Cornish to feel that he should not 
consider undertaking another four-year term of office. I regret 
that the pleasure which Dr. Hunt would otherwise take in your 
deserved commendation will be largely vitiated by the knowledge 
that your compliments have been used as a cloak, to cover a left- 
handed attack on the organization which he has served happily 
for fifteen years, and which has treated him well; and on the 
church and the people to whose interests he has given his life. 

Sidney B. Snow. 

Meadville Theological School, Chicago. 

ae 7 


EVEN MAXWELL SAVAGE PASSES BY ON THE OTHER 
SIDE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A short time ago I was on the point of again subscribing to 
your paper. Then Dr. Park of the First Church in Boston sent 
me your article, “Unitarians Facing Momentous Changes,” in 
the issue of February 20. 

j “Bnough said,’—though may I add that I consider it un- 
i friendly and unfair, of mighty poor spirit. 


Mazxwell Savage. 
Worcester, Mass. 
P.S. Ihappen to be a theist. 
* 


Ba 


MR. HELSING ANSWER LEADER’S LETTERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
The recent reactions of your readers to your editorial 
H “Unitarians Facing Momentous Changes’’ have astonished me. 
A straight-out humanist, Dr. Potter, praised it, while theists 
| found fault with it and defended Dr. Eliot against the charge of 
} being a humanist. And no humanist came to the defense of 
humanism, when these nice theists claimed that humanism had 
run its course! I permit myself to believe that if Eliot was not a 
candidate for the office of president of the A. U. A. our humanists 
would have made a strong and indignant protest against such a 
} preposterous claim. 
Dr. Lathrop protests against your classifying Eliot with the 
| humanists. I don’t know Dr. Eliot’s present connections, but 
not so many years ago he classified himself as a humanist. And 
Dr. Lathrop’s argument really tickled my funnybone. As a syl- 
logism it would sound: (1) A praying man believes in God; (2) 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes prays; hence (8) Dr. Eliot believes in 
God. Of course, I do not mean to claim by this that Dr. Eliot 
does not believe in God; I simply speak about the argument. 
In regard to Dr. Lathrop’s second point, ‘“‘shoved to the 
front in the Unitarian body by Curtis W. Reese, Raymond Bragg, 
etc.,” which he denies, I can only say that the humanists had a 


would have been fools if they had not. That does not deny any 
ability of Dr. Eliot. The humanists of all different shades have 
not only the same right as any other Unitarians to strive for the 
presidency, but ought to do so, if they believe in their own reli- 


perfect right to do so, and certainly to my knowledge did so, and 
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gious principles as superior to those of others. Only I rather 
think it well for their friends not to try to use the soft pedal on 
humanism. 

Dr. Reccord says about Dr. Eliot: “As for his humanism, 
there are several kinds of humanists. There are those who will 
accept nothing which is incapable of scientific demonstration 
and, while they do not deny, they ignore the existence of God, 
the reality of another life and the efficacy of prayer. One who 
knows Fred Eliot knows that he is not a humanist of this type.” 
I do not know the beliefs of Dr. Eliot on all these points, but in 
a sermon of his in ‘‘Humanist Sermons” he says: “It is precisely 
because I believe that humanism can serve these human needs 
far better than any other sort of faith that I hold it myself and 
preach it from this pulpit.” (p. 188.) And he adds on the same 
page: ‘The humanist has laid aside once and for all the idea that 
religious truth has any other source than his own human in- 
telligence.”” And in a sermon published in The Christian Register 
in 1930, page 322, Dr. Eliot says: “I do not believe in personal im- 
mortality. I see no evidence for it and I see little value in trying 
to believe it. The passionate desire for the survival of an in- 
dividual life seems to me a relic of the childish days of early 
humanity.’’ I am not shocked by such opinions; a minister 
ought to preach what he honestly has come to believe, but I am 
rather shocked by these bald statements of knowing a man’s be- 
liefs, when published records exist that contradict them. 

So also with the statements, “at the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Association in May Dr. Eliot won the admiration of 
all (I emphasize the word) the delegates present;’’ “At the Min- 
isters Institute in September it was the almost unanimous opinion 
of those in attendance that, in case there should be a vacancy at 
headquarters, he was the logical man to carry out intelligently 
and sympathetically the recommendations of the Commission. 
When Dr. Cornish announced his intention to retire from the 
presidency, the demand for Eliot was almost denomination 
wide.’ Against these exaggerations I must say that at the 
ministers’ institute there were less than sixty ministers present, 
nothing was discussed publicly on this question and no poll 
taken, and when a real poll of ministers was taken by the News- 
letter of the Ministerial Union, Joy had about as many votes as 
Eliot. As the Germans say: “Man merkt die absicht und wird 
verstimmt.” 

Leona C. Handler’s remark, “I will suffer no man to be 
penalized because of his opinions,” I too accept. But I cannot 
see that it gives a man a privilege either. 

Oswald E. Helsing. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


MR. GARNER AND THE NEWARK CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been carefully following the trouble in the Newark, 
N. J., church, through your columns. It seems to me that there 
is an entirely different point of view which should be developed. 
If I understand correctly, the Rev. Luke Hamilton Garner pre- 
sented an ultimatum to his parish as follows: 

1. That he should attend meetings of the board of trustees 
as a matter of right. Comment: He was not a member of the 
board nor did he share its responsibilities. Conceivably, there 
were questions which the trustees would wish to discuss privately. 
No doubt they frequently welcomed their pastor and his sug- 
gestions. However, to deny the board the privilege of executive 
session invades its rights. I should not care to be a trustee under 
such conditions. This is a case of usurpation. 

2. That he be permitted to hold meetings of any type which 
he sees fit, in the church property. Comment: The buildings be- 
long to the parish, and its reputation will be affected by meetings 
held therein. The custody of the same is vested in the trustees, 
and it would be wrong for them to allow meetings which they felt 
would be against the best interests of the parish. The pastor 
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should _be governed in matters of this kind as completely as any 
member of the church. 

8. That he conduct his outside activities in any manner and 
in any organization he sees fit. Comment: We live in a free 
country and he should enjoy complete liberty of action. There is, 
however, another thing which should not be lost sight of. An 
employer has the right to expect fair return for salary paid, and he 
must be the judge. The board of trustees issued a statement that 
Mr. Garner’s work was not satisfactory, and I can, therefore, see 
no reason why they should be expected to retain him because of 
his outside activities. The board of trustees was selected by the 
Newark church as those most competent to manage parish affairs. 
They recommended that the minister be requested to resign. 
After lengthy consideration, afully attended parish meeting voted 
todothis. These are the people who know the local situation best, 
who are faithful to the church and anxious about its future. If 
they were honest in their votes, and it is most unfair to condemn 
a parish majority on the say so of a discharged minister supported 
by the communistic Civil Liberties Union and a radical forum— 
if they were sincere, I say, and believed their church required a 
change in leadership to increase its success, then they should have 
acted in no other way. 

A minister should be free to select his subject of sermon and 
deal with it as seems proper to him. The pulpit must be free and 
uninfluenced. However, he is expected to furnish inspiration and 
leadership to his people. Failing this, he is out of place. 

Dr. Holmes may be right, that in the future the preachers of 
the nation will form themselves into a labor union and that a 
parish will not dare let its minister go until some ‘‘shop’”’ commit- 
tee has approved charges against him. But I do believe that 
when pastors seek to hold their jobs through organized force in- 
stead of by service and spiritual leadership, something vital will 
go out of the Christian Church. You will find that a majority of 
Universalists, ministers and laymen alike, agree with me on this 
point. 

I must be frank to admit that I take my stand with Dr. Etz, 
our General Superintendent, in his effort to save and build the 
Newark church for Universalism, rather than with you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, in joining with outsiders, Hebrews,|Catholics and Protestants, 
of different foreign brands, who have no interest in nor friendship 
for our chureh in trying to dictate to our Newark parish, under 
congregational form of government, how it shall conduct. The 
threat to boycott this church is outrageous. I do not believe any 
fair-minded Universalist preacher will give it a second thought. 

Ralph M. Jones. 


Utica, N.Y. 


Though we stated some time ago that more letters would 
not be published on the Garner-Newark matter, we think it 
proper to include this clear, forceful statement from the vice- 
president of the Utica Knitting Company, who is a five generation 
Universalist, both on his father’s side and his mother’s side, and 
the letter from Mr. Downey which follows. 

The Editor. 


* * 
A TWO-FOLD TASK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

So, the New York Liberal Ministers’ Club would not accept 
as a member any pastor of the Newark Universalist Church in 
the future. What a childish thing to say. The character of the 
man is not to be considered. Pastor of a church the rest want to 
die. 

I have known “liberal” ministers before who would like 
to see some Universalist church die. I am surprised that Mr. 
Davies speaks for the Universalist ministers of New York, if 
he does. To kill the Newark church will not help Mr. Garner 
any. We are informed that he is doing all he can for that church. 
We believe it, because it is like the Luke Garner we have known 
in the past and learned to love. 

As Universalists our job is two-fold. To help Luke, if he 
needs it, to find a place where his fine intellect and splendid spirit 
of devotion may find opportunities for adequate expression. Our 


second job is to help the Newark church to find a man with “‘in- 
testinal strength’ enough to take this challenging position and 
with the fine people still there build another strong Universalist 
church. Of course, he would not be a member of the New York 
Liberal Ministers’ Club. If what we read is true he would not 
want to be. 
Edward C. Downey. 
Cortland, N. Y. 


A MESSAGE FROM MR. SKEELS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I should like to express through the Leader my sincere ap- 
preciation of the many cards and letters of sympathy and good 
cheer that I have received from my friends far and near during 
my long illness, that has continued since January 8. It is im- 
possible for me to reply to each one separately, and therefore I 
take this way to say to them, “I thank you.” At this time 
(March 16) I am able to sit up in a chair a short time each day, 
and hope soon to be out enjoying the beautiful spring and warm 
Southern sunshine, which is now at its best here in North Caro- 
lina. 


os 


W. H. Skeels. 
Rocky Mount, N.C. 


* * 


A TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR IN A NEWARK STORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On page 340 of The Christian Leader of March 18, 1987, 
appeared the following paragraph, under the head, “‘The Newark 
Independent Forum.” 

Nearly 5,000 diners formally launched the Com- 
munity Forum as an independent institution in Essex 
House last night. They paid tribute to the forum’s execu- 
utive director, the Rev. L. Hamilton Garner, and his 
wife, Mrs. Geneva Garner. 

A check-up from the headwaiter of the restaurant which 
served the dinner aforesaid, disclosed that the actual number 
served was 361. This is a fair sample of the inaccuracy and par- 
tiality which has characterized the treatment by your paper of 
the Garner-Newark episode. 

It is evident that you desire to convey the impression to 
your readers that Mr. Garner is regarded as a “hero” and a 
“martyr” in his community, and at the same time, through in- 
nuendo and sarcasm, wish to represent the people of the Newark 
church as narrow-minded, backward-looking bigots. In this 
attempt you should at least comply with journalistic ethics and 
report the truth. 

John Windrum Strahan. 

Newark, N. J. 


The newspaper story which we reprinted no doubt said 500. 
A typographical error made it 5,000. Nobody in the Leader 
office noticed it until the above letter was received. Luckily the 
blunder was so great that it answered itself. We are advised 
that large numbers came in after dinner for the speaking, and 
probably the reporter included them in his estimate. We are 
indebted to Mr. Strahan, who is a distinguished lawyer and a 


fine man. 
The Editor. 


* * 


WANTS THE LEADER ALWAYS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iam enclosing ten dollars for The Christian Leader. Iam not — 
certain how much I owe you. If this amount does not pay my — 
debt and give me the Leader for one year, please inform me and I 
will make it right. 

Your paper has been in my father’s family and mine a hun- 
dred years. I have not many more years to my credit, but I want 
the Leader as long as I am here and able to read it. - 

Mattie W. Pierce. 

Burden, Kansas. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


UNDERSTANDING OUR PUPILS 


A certain Universalist minister we know 
is doing a fine, constructive piece of work 
with the young people in his church. We 
are not surprised at this, for he has by na- 
ture qualities of mind and spirit which 
would make him an effective leader of 
youth. But we discovered something 
more about him when one day he brought 
to the office, to show us, a copy of Scholas- 
tic, the National High Sckool Weekly. In 
conversation we learned that he is a regular 
subscriber to this magazine. Through it 
he learns much of what present-day high 
school youth are thinking and doing. 

Often in conferences we are told that we 
can never expect to teach or guide growing 
persons today unless we first of all under- 
stand them, know what they are thinking 
and feeling, liking and disliking, purposing 
and doing. This young minister knows 
this. He might well serve as an example 
to those who find it easier to say, “Well, 
I’ve taken the class but I don’t expect I’ll 
do much with them. I just can’t under- 
stand young people today.” 


* * 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 


Receipts for Suffolk are coming in slowly 
this year. They total almost $150 less 
than had been received on a corresponding 
date in 1936. If your treasurer has not 
yet forwarded your offering we hope he 
may do so soon, that our next report, two 
weeks hence, may be more encouraging. 

Meanwhile we are grateful to the fol- 
lowing for helping bring total receipts to 
$589.74. 


Supporting Suffolk School: 

More than one day: Danbury, Conn., 
Provincetown, Waltham, Mass., Harris- 
ville, R. I. 

One day: Washington, D. C., Lansing, 
Mich., Rochester, N. Y., Rochester, Vt. 

Portion of one day: New Haven, Conn.; 
Mitchellville, Za.; Clinton, Jll.; Guilford, 
Me.; Cambridge, Everett, Foxboro, North 
Attleboro, Somerville (First), Mass.; Mid- 
dletown, Perry, New York; Hop Bottom, 
Scranton, Standing Stone, Penn.; and 
Olinda, Ontario. 


* * 


MRS. MARY P. WAIT 


Those who attended the G. S. S. A. 
convention at Washington will remember 
Mrs. Wait. She stopped off on her way 
from Philadelphia to Kentucky to attend 
our morning session and to report for the 
American Friends Service Committee her 
activities among children of the miners. 
This is the work to which Universalist 
church schools have been giving their 
third or Philanthropic Offering the past 
few years. Mrs. Wait told her story with 
so much understanding and charm that 


she endeared herself to everyone who 
listened. 

Two weeks ago we received word from 
Mr. Homer L. Morris of the American 
Friends Service Committee, that Mrs. Wait 
just a few days previous had suffered a 
stroke of paralysis and died. We have 
been saddened by this news and our hearts 
go out in sympathy to the mining camp 
people with whom she lived and worked. 
In speaking of her Mr. Morris says: 

“Mrs. Wait was a most devoted and 
stimulating worker. She did not spare her- 
self in rendering service to others and 
sharing with those less fortunate some- 
thing of her radiant personality. She 
made a very real place for herself in the 
lives of the mothers in the coal camps with 
whom she worked. The mothers in these 
Mothers’ Clubs were her first love. Her de- 
votion and enthusiasm were a great in- 
spiration to all of us who had the privilege 
of working with her.” 

* * 

DRAMA DEPARTMENT NOTES 

Standardization is the death of the edu- 
cational process. Many a church school 
languishes in interest and numbers be- 
cause of the lack of spontaneity in its ac- 
tivities. There are always people outside 
of those thought of as ‘‘teachers’’ who 
might be enlisted temporarily or occa- 
sionally, if the program were more flexible. 
One of the simplest methods of introducing 
“new blood’ and letting in fresh air is to 
invite qualified persons to undertake work 
on some group or class project of a dramatic 
nature, in connection with the observance 
of special days and themes by the school. 

But you will get on the wrong track if 
you think of the matter in terms of “‘put- 
ting on a play.’ The best possible anti- 
dote to this fallacious approach is a new 
small book, ‘“With Puppets, Mimes and 
Shadows,” by Margaret Soifer, published 
by the Furrow Press, 115 Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at $1.50. While it does 
not treat specifically of the church school, 
the materials and methods presented 
would, if mixed with intelligence, prove a 
mighty leaven in that institution. 

The book explains how the rich material 
of Folk Literature may be used by children 
in creating plays for puppets, pantomimes, 
pageants, ballets, tableaux and shadows. 
Each of these dramatic media may use the 
material of religious education just as ef- 
fectively. A ballet or a shadow-show has 
as much place in the observance of holi- 
days, etc., as the much over-worked 
“pageant,” which might well be given a 
long vacation. 

Of the ten original plays and scenarios 
in the book, some might be used without 
change, but the great value of the book lies 
in its opening of largely undeveloped fields. 
In the tradition of Mr. Punch, “‘Esau Gets 


the Soup,” a play for fist puppets. Trans- 
lating the story into motion, a scenario for 
a ballet is made from the story of “Joseph.” 
Utilizing some Greek dramatic devices, a 
pantomime with masks is presented on the 
legend of ‘‘Persephone.” 

There is a human shadow play as well 
as a cut-out shadow play. One project 
describes the staging of an illuminated 
manuscript in tableaux. Other novel 
dramatic techniques are illustrated. Sug- - 
gestions are made for stimulating the latent 
creative ability of children. The book 
points the way to a new and happy day in 
education, a way which the church school 
also must follow sooner or later. Why not 
try it now? 

L.G. Williams. 


* * 


THE AMATEUR 


Twenty years ago a mother on a farm 
in Ohio gave her sixteen-year-old son a 
book about the stars. The boy pored over 
it and became so earnest in his study that . 
after four years his father helped him to 
build a little observatory. Some years 
later, because he was doing good serious 
work, he was able to borrow from Princeton 
University an old telescope. With its six- 
inch lens he has done more than many an 
astronomer with mighty equipment. To- 
day he is one of our foremost amateur 
astronomers. By day he works as a drafts- 
man in a wood-bending plant. By night 
he still ranges the sky from the observatory 
on his father’s farm. The Peltier comet is 
named after him because he was the first 
to see it. Recently he reported an un- 
known new star. Whenever he sees in the 
heavens something that does not show 
on the charts, he sends word to the Har- 
vard Observatory. His work is recorded 
in the astronomical journals. And he has 
never earned a dollar by it, and doesn’t 
want to. He has no ambition to become a 
professional or a teacher of astronomy. 
All he wants is “‘the freedom of the skies.” 
There are a number of others like him, a 
little band of alert patient watchers of 
the night, upon whom the scientists rely 
for constant help. This is the true amateur 
spirit, of which we have all too little in these 
days. The correct definition of “amateur” 
is one who does something as well as he 
can for the sheer love of it, with no thought 
of reward or pay. Anybody can make the 
world more interesting for himself and 
others by becoming an amateur of some- 
thing or other.—Selected. 

ob * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Hon. Alfred K. Ames of Machias, Me., 
in Boston one day recently attending “the 
Spring Flower Show, took time to visit 
the G. S. S. A. office and discuss church 
school affairs in general, his class of high 
school pupils in particular. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


AN INTERESTING FIELD TRIP 


Following is the account of a field trip 
made in Ohio by Mrs. Gertrude Gladwin 
and Mrs. Mary Bechtle, president of the 
Ohio Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Association. This is copied from the 
January-February, 1937, issue of The 
Ohio Universalist: 

Illness in our home prevented me from 
taking a trip in the early fall, as I had 
hoped to, but Thursday, Nov. 19—a 
beautiful winter day—Mrs. Gladwin, son 
Harold as chauffeur, and I started for 
Norwalk to call on Mrs. Cline, state 
treasurer, and Mrs. Stall, trustee. Mrs. 
Cline reported their association very ac- 
tive but was sorry to report that Mrs. 
Stall, while improving from a recent ill- 
ness, was not permitted to have callers 
at that time. 

From there we went to North Olmsted 
and found Rey. Mr. and Mrs. Schneider 
leaving for a luncheon engagement. We 
had a brief but encouraging talk and heard 
a very encouraging church report. We 
spent the night with our state historian, 
Mrs. Nellie Hassler, at Attica. The At- 
tica group assists its minister in every 
way possible and its members are very 
busy. 

On Friday we drove to Caledonia, where 
Rey. Mr. Druley and Mrs. Druley re- 
ceived us cordially and reported their 
local association as planning to again unite 
as members of the state association. 
(Since the time of this visit they have sent 
in their membership.) We next journeyed 
to Springfield and called at the home of 
Rey. Ira W. McLaughlin and his daughter. 
While his health prevents him from accom- 
plishing many things he would like to do, 
he still has charge of the services, ably 
assisted by his daughter, Miss Rose. He 
reported all departments active. 

At Blanchester we found Minnie Moon 
busy in her “hat shop.” Miss Moon is a 
life member and is always interested in and 
working for her beloved church. It was a 
pleasant surprise when we met Rev. and 
Mrs. George H. Wood at Blanchester, 
especially when we were not able to visit 
Mr. Wood’s other parishes at this time. 
It was gratifying to hear his report of ‘all 
parishes busy.”” We are hoping to wel- 
come his women’s groups into the associa- 
tion in the future. 

From Blanchester we went to Sinking 
Spring, to the home of Mrs. Minnie Mc- 
Clure and her mother. They gave us an 
interesting account of their ladies’ plans 
for the year. On Saturday morning we 
drove to Columbus and had a delightful 
visit with Mr. and Mrs. Allen. After sev- 
eral phone calls, we discovered that Mr. 
and Mrs. Gehr were out of the city that 
day. Lack of time prevented us from 
visiting the members of our Columbus 
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group. Mrs. Allen took us to the home of 
Revs. Leon and Martha Jones, whom it 
is always a pleasure to meet. We found 
them busy in their field of work. I regret 
that I cannot pass on some of the Christian 
spirit one felt as one visited their home. 
We hope to visit other churches and as- 
sociations in the early spring to meet those 
whom we could not visit on this trip. 


* * 


1937 CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 


We have had several requests for a 
supply of the Christmas Stockings to be 
used for the year 1937-1938, and we agree 
with those who have made these requests, 
that securing the stockings now, or at 
least before your spring season closes, will 
enable you to place them with a large num- 
ber of Universalist women who will have 
an opportunity to fill them during the 
summer and then, by the time fall comes, 
this particular project will be cared for. 
Send now for your supply. 

In every instance, please discard the 
stockings sent to you for the 1936 filling. 
Although on the surface this may appear a 
wasteful request, the stockings purchased 


in quantity are not expensive, and the 
confusion which will exist unless we have a 


definite record of stockings sent out each 


season, will more than offset the cost of the 
stockings in the necessary clerical work to. 
be done to keep the records straight. There 
is just one alternative—if you have stock- 
ings which have not been used at all, 
and will mark them 1937, sending us a 
record of those so marked when ordering 
the balance needed, you may utilize the 
old stockings. All that come from head- 
quarters will be marked 1937 on the toe. 

What a splendid response there already 
has been to this stocking project as a 
method of financing our Clara Barton 
Birthplace and Camp for Diabetie Girls! 
We are very much pleased to report in hand 
and in sight about $1,600. Again we urge 
state treasurers to send what money they 
have from their states to our correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Ada I. Treat, 31 
Hutchinson St., South Portland, Maine. 
Remember, it is almost April and camp 
will open in less than three months, and 
what an amount of purchasing and prepa- 
ration must go into the opening of camp! 
We need much of the money before camp 
actually opens. 

So, thank you, Mrs. State Treasurer, 
for sending along every dollar you have 
immediately. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY ON TOUR 


William E. Gardner, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Young People’s 
Christian Union, left Boston at noon on 
Friday, March 19, for a three weeks’ trip 
through the South, 

His first stopping place was Outlaws 
Bridge, North Carolina, Here he had 
been asked to take charge of the morning 
service, while Rev. Gustav Ulrich, the 
minister, preached at Christian Hill, the 
second church in this circuit. Arriving 
on Saturday, late afternoon, Mr. Gardner 
expected to attend a rally of the young 
people from the Outlaws Bridge, Kins- 
ton, Woodington, and Pink Hill parishes, 
to be held at Outlaws Bridge under the 
general supervision of Miss Anne Maxwell, 
assisted by the local people and ministers 
of these circuits. 

Leaving Sunday noon, Mr. Gardner 
hoped to reach Red Hill in time to speak 
there at the afternoon service. At this 
time the Clinton and Red Hill parishes 
expect to observe Young People’s Day, 
and were eager to have Mr. Gardner with 
them for this annual observance. 

From here to St. Petersburg, Florida, 
then on to Ellisville, Mississippi, is a long 
trip, but in both these sections Universalist 
youth will be strengthened, we are cer- 
tain, by this contact with the national 
executive. 


On his return from Ellisville, Mr- 
Gardner will be met at Brewton, Alabama, 
by Rev. Arnold Simonson, the minister 
there, who will take him to Chapman for a 
gathering of the young people of that com- 
munity. 

Easter, Sunday will be spent in Ariton, 
Alabama, where Miss Mildred Weed 
eagerly awaits assistance for a union re- 
cently organized. On that evening to. 
Montgomery, en route for Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. After conferences here with the 
minister and young people, Mr. Gardner 
will meet the workers at Canon and 
Winder. Back to Atlanta to entrain for 
Chattanooga, on to Friendly House and 
the Boorns, and finally to Washington. 

Mr. Gardner expects to reach Boston 
April 7. 

HsGaye 


* * 


LET’S GO TO SEE THEM 


In Hollywood at this time two major 
studios are producing anti-war films. 
Universal is in the midst of filming ‘“‘The 
Road Back,” a sequel to ‘‘Al! Quiet on the 
Western Front; and Metro-Goldwin- ~ 
Mayer is making ‘‘They Gave Him a 
Gun.” Apparently the movie-going public 
is about to have an opportunity to prove 
its keen interest in films which reflect the 
overwhelming peace concern of the nation. 
(From March Bulletin on Current Films.) 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


EY. L. G. Williams of Barre gave a 
series of seven sermons through Lent 
on “The Paradoxes of Jesus.’”’ He also 
gave a course of six analytical lectures on 
“The Psychology of Growing Up.” He 
spoke March 5, on ‘“‘The Secret Places of 
the Heart,’’ at the weekly assembly of the 
high school in Montpelier, it being his 
third invitation from the student program 
committee. Recently he was one of the 
judges in the Best Decorated Homes con- 
test sponsored by the Barre Merchants’ 
Bureau. Mrs. Williams gave a book review 
talk to the Mission Circle Feb. 26, and was 
chosen chairman of the interdenomina- 
tional World Day of Prayer program com 
mittee for 1938. The Men’s Forum held a 
dinner meeting Feb. 25, when Rev. R. V. 
Ebbett of Plainfield spoke on “‘Consumer 
Co-operatives in Action.”’ Dr. Royce S. 
Pitkin, Prof. Cranston Jordan and Joseph 
Sanguinetti were chosen the new com- 
mittee. The average Sunday attendance 
at the forum is fifteen. Dr. Pitkin recently 
spoke to the men’s club at Fairlee on ‘“‘The 
Place of Education in the Modern World.” 
About 150 partook of the semi-annual 
Italian dinner served by the men of the 
church Feb. 18, Joseph Sanguinetti being 
chairman. Mrs. Horace A. Richardson 
was chairman of the Women’s Dedication 
Day Feb. 10. Homer C. Ladd was elected 
vice-president of the Barre Co-operative 
B. S. and L. Association recently. John 
A. Gordon was elected mayor, without 
opposition, March 2, beginning a fourth 
term. His father, John W. Gordon, was 
one of the first mayors of the city. Theson 
is also city representative and very active 
in the Legislature. He is one of the out- 
standing liberal leaders of Vermont. 

The theme of Rey. Harlin M. Campbell’s 
sermon at Bellows Falls, Jan. 31, was ‘““The 
Church with a Vision.”” Miss Georgene 
Bowen, Universalist missionary in Japan, 
preached Jan. 17 on “Japan and Mis- 
sions.” The eighty-fourth birthday an- 
niversary of George Bowen was observed 
with a party, Feb. 10. His grandson, 
George Jewett, is president of the Young 
People’s Fellowship. March 3 the Con- 
gregational Society, and March 8 the Uni- 
versalist Parish, at a largely attended 
meeting, voted to lease their church build- 
ings to the United Church for another two 
years from June next. Katherine Kelley, 
assistant secretary of the State Y. W.C.A., 
met with the State Youth Cabinet at 
Burlington Feb. 13-14, and spoke at the 
community house, Arlington, Feb. 16, and 
at the county youth rally at Richmond, 
March 7. Thelma Frederick spoke on 
the Grenfell Mission to the Y. P. F., 
Feb. 14. 

Rev. W. C. Harvey and John Noble 
were two of the three in general charge of 


the Red Cross flood relief fund at Bethel. 
Mr. Harvey spoke to the Boy Scouts, 
Feb. 17, on Americanization. Mrs. Lizzie 
(Adams) Babcock, widow of Parker Bab- 
cock, died here Jan. 27, 1937. She was 
born at Barnard, Dec. 26, 1860, daughter 
of Asa and Clarinda (Churchill) Adams, 
was a member of the Universalist church 
and actively served many years. James A. 
Graham was elected treasurer of the Board 
of Trade organized Feb. 4, and Elmer H. 
Sturk was named on the executive com- 
mittee. 

The union Holy Week service in Brat- 
tleboro on March 23 was held at All Souls 
Church, with Rev. M. S. Czatt, Center 
Congregational Church, as the preacher. 
Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt preached March 24 at 
the service held in the First Baptist Church. 
Mr. Hoyt was chosen one of the trustees 
of the Free Library March 2, for a three 
year term. Rev. Owen R. Washburn 
spoke to the Ladies’ Circle, Feb. 4, on 
“The Literary Ideals of Vermont,” illus- 
trating his lecture by reciting ballads of 
country life. Charles G. Staples, prominent 
business man, past grand master of the 
Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows, auditor of 
All Souls Church, died Feb. 16. He was 
born at Dover, May 18, 1865. In Febru- 
ary, Charles R. Simonds died. He had 
served for many years as trustee and dea- 
con of the First Universalist Society. Mr. 
Hoyt has been reappointed to the board 
of official visitors to Tufts College School 
of Religion. The preacher at the Union 
Lenten service, Feb. 28, was Rev. Fred 
Hamilton Miller of Springfield. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at Burlington Feb. 21, and 
there was an extended report of the dis- 
course in the dailies. There was a good 
attendance, including students from U. V. 
M. and from Poultney Junior College. 
He also spoke to the church school. Rev. 
S. E. Myers, Hon. A. H. Heininger and 
Mrs. O. H. Coolidge were elected directors 
of the Vermont Association for the Crip- 
pled, organized at Montpelier, Feb. 18. 
Mr. Myers spoke on “The Spiritual Chal- 
lenge of Our Present Social Order’’ at the 
junior high school P. T. A., March 3, and 
on “Russia,” at the P. T. A. in Milton 
March 1. Dr. Halford E. Luccock, pro- 
fessor of homiletics at Yale Divinity School, 
spoke at vespers in Ira Allen Chapel, 
U. V. M., Feb. 21, and several of our min- 
isters came here to hear him. Prof. P. D. 
Carleton spoke to the Channing Club 
Feb. 14. Dr. C. A. Newhall, U. V. M. 
College of Medicine, spoke March 11, at 
the Laymen’s League annual father and 
son banquet, on “A Trip to Alaska.” Mr. 
Pennoyer took an active part in the meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Vermont Council of Religious Education 


here March 9, as did also Miss Katherine 
Kelley. 

Dr. Arthur W. Hewitt spoke recently in 
the Old East Church, Calais, assisted in the 
service by Rev. R. V. Ebbett of Plain- 
field and Rev. Auburn Carr of Cabot. 
Rey. Stanley Camp preached at Grange 
Hall Jan. 31. Gordon Batten was mod- 
erator of the town meeting, March 2. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of Cavendish met 
Feb. 10 with Miss Ella Bartlett. W. H. 
Butler was elected town lister and library 
trustee, March 2. 

Officers of the church at Concord report 
unusually good attendance. A men’s 
choir has been formed. Rev. G. H. Lewis 
has given special attention to parish call- 
ing. The district supervisor of schools, 
Raymond Anderson, has charge of the 
Sunday school. An offering was sent to 
the Suffolk School. Mrs. Alban Baker’s 
class conducted the drive for the Red 
Cross flood relief fund and collected $47.20. 
The Ladies’ Aid served dinner on town 
meeting day. Two needy families have 
been helped by contributions from in- 
dividual units and one home by the 
Ladies’ Aid. 

The annual social afternoon of the 
Women’s Society of Derby Line was held 
at the manse, Feb. 4, and the Clara Barton 
Guild met there recently. Rev. E. L. 
Conklin gave the prayer at the Women’s 
World Day of Prayer, Christ Church, 
Anglican, Stanstead, Que., Rey. Dr. Philip, 
Rev. H. A. Carson and Rev. George Har- 
rington, the rector, also taking parts. 

The golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. 
Moses Buck was observed Jan. 22, at the 
Universalist Hall in Felchville. Maurice 
A. Newton was chosen moderator, George 
D. Burnham clerk, Hollis Newton select- 
man, Ralph P. White auditor, and Lettie 
C. Gardner treasurer, at the town meet- 
ing, March 2. 

Dr. Charles H. Dean was moderator, 
and Rowland T. Robinson was elected 
clerk of the town of Ferrisburg March 2. 
The Rowland E. Robinson Memorial As- 
sociation has been formed to see that 
“Rokeby,” the homestead shrine of this 
social and religious liberal, and chief Ver- 
mont novelist, is preserved. The Conven- 
tion Superintendent is co-operating. 

Mrs. Amy Bean conducted the service 
at the Community Church of Glover, Jan. 
81. George Goss spoke Feb. 7. A sun- 
shine offering was taken during February, 
conducted by Mrs. Clara Eddy, vice- 
president of the Woman’s Union. 

Rey. William M. Forkell, minister of 
the Federated Church in Hartland, gave a 
lecture, March 4, before the men’s club of 
the College Street Congregational Church 
in Burlington, on ‘Twelve Years with 
Men Behind the Bars.” Mr. Forkell was 
nine years Vermont State Prison Chaplain, 

The annual fair and fesfj S 
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ville, Feb. 24, was very successful, nearly 
200 tickets being sold. Mrs. Minerva L, 
Reed was elected town treasurer March 2, 
and Fortice U. Brigham lister. F. E. Hager 
is a selectman. 

Rev. D. T. Yoder of Montpelier was the 
preacher Feb. 14 on “The Individual in a 
World of Crowds.’”’ He spoke to the 
Ministers’ Monday Club, March 1, on 
“The Labor of Children.” The Reading 
Club of the Afternoon Alliance has had a 
series of subjects, entitled ‘“‘Our Sister 
Churches,’’ with speaking by Rev. George 
EK. Ladd, of the First Baptist Church, 
Feb. 9, Rev. Frank J. Knapp, Episcopal 
church, Feb. 16, and Rev. W. J. McFar- 
lane, Trinity M. E. Church, Feb. 23. Hon. 
Howard C. Rice, chairman of the State 
Commission on Financial Survey, spoke to 
the Laymen’s League Feb, 18, and Rev. 
L. G. Williams March 11. Seven men of 
the church, with the minister, under the 
leadership of Gerald Foster, observed 


Feb. 22 by cleaning the walls of the church. 


auditorium. Mrs. Maude Wheeler Pierce 
has been chosen on the committee on lyric 
poems by the League of Vermont Writers. 
Charles T. Pierce is the new secretary of 
civil and military affairs under Gov. George 
D. Aiken, W. I. Mayo, Jr., director of the 
Kurn Hattin Home, Westminster, spoke 
March 4 before the joint committees of 
the house and Senate on state institutions. 
Mrs. Yoder entertained the Mothers’ Club 
at her home March 5. 

The Convention Superintendent spoke 
to the Y. P. C. U. of Morrisville, Sunday 
evening, March 7. Rev. William J. Metz 
served as chaplain of the State Legislature 
March 16, He has been active in working 
for the ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment, has written to newspapers 
and public officials and has conferred with 
a number of leaders. He spoke on the sub- 
ject before the Grange. Locally he has 
been heading up a movement to secure a 
community and school nurse. He gave a 
paper on “‘The Folk Schools of Denmark”’ 
at the County Ministers’ Association. He 
was the preacher at the March Union 
Sunday evening service, taking as his sub- 
ject “A Soul’s Open Window.” Mrs. 
Olive Luce, a lifelong attendant, and many 
years a member of the church, recently 
died, aged ninety-one. 

At Northfield all the pupils above the 
primary church school grades often attend 
the opening part of the church service im- 
mediately after the session of the school, 
and Rev. G. H. Howes gives a brief story 
sermon. Then a junior choir assists the 
adult choir. William M. Hardin, several 
years head of the Universalist Sunday 
school in a former period, was recently 
elected superintendent of the United 
church school. Mrs. C. P. Knight spoke 
to the Ladies’ Reading Circle Feb. 8, and 
Mrs. A. W. Peach Feb. 15. Mrs. Peace 
had charge of the D. A. R. program Feb. 
19. Mrs. H. A. Whitney, church organist, 
spoke on ‘“Music,’’ March 4, before the 


Business and Professional Women’s Club. 
Prof. K. R. B. Flint was moderator at the 
town meeting March 2. 

People have written that congregations 
at North Hatley, Que., are larger than for 
several years. Rev. R. L. Weis intro- 
duced Donald McDonald of Sherbrooke, 
Feb. 25, who spoke at the church and com- 
munity hall on current events. and educa- 
tion. There was a large attendance, Jan. 
23, when the men conducted an amateur 
hour and sugar social, filling the largest 
hall in town. 

Rev. W. J. Coates, North Montpelier, 
was elected to the school board of the town 
of East Montpelier, March 2. W. A. Page 
was moderator and L. W. Sibley was 
chosen clerk and treasurer. 

The Convention Superintendent was the 
speaker at a meeting of the Y. P. 8. C. E. 
of Pittsford, Feb. 14, on “St. Valentine and 
Social Hygiene.” 

Rev. W. R. Blackmer of Richmond, 
preached on ‘‘The Affirmations of Jesus’ 
during Lent, gave special stories for boys 
and girls and delivered midweek lectures. 
There was a County Youth Rally, March 
7, with Prof. Waldo Heinrichs, Middle- 
bury, and Rev. E. LeRoy Rice as speakers. 
The Junior Christian Endeavor went to 
Hinesburg meeting, Feb. 7, and Mr. Black- 
mer spoke there. The Louise M. Smiley 
and Aid Circles of King’s Daughters and 
the Missionary Society united, Feb. 12, in 
the World Day of Prayer, and Mr. Black- 
mer was the speaker. The Brotherhood 
Club gave an entertainment Feb. 19. 

Rev. J. Q. Parkhurst of Rutland was one 
of four teachers Feb. 28 to March 7 at the 
annual Rutland-Proctor Community School 
of Religious Education, at Union Church, 
Proctor, on ‘“‘Youth Problems.” He gave 
an illustrated lecture at the annual men’s 
night supper of the Ladies’ Aid Feb. 4, on 
“The Church Social Work of St. Pancras 
House Improvement Society of London.” 

A reception was given to Rev. and Mrs. 


Fred Hamilton Miller at Springfield 
Jan. 27, with a large number present and 
greetings from ministers of the other 
churches. A purse of money was given to 
Mr. Miller. There was a good representa- 
tion present from the church at Chester. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at Stockbridge Feb. 14 and 
March 14. H.R. Wilcox spoke at patriotic 
meetings at Windsor Jan. 28, Woodstock 
Feb. 1 and Bennington Feb. 6 and 7. 

The Community Church at Stowe had 
the Convention Superintendent as the 
preacher March 7, and he also spoke to the 
schoo]. Mrs. Helen Perry Smith, daughter 
of Convention Treasurer George A. Perry 
of Springfield, has moved here and is a 
teacher in the church school. Her hus- 
band, Jack Smith, is a construction en- 
gineer in the Forest Service. Rev. George 
B. Marsh preached Feb. 21 on ‘‘What I 
Believe” when Mansfield Mountain Grange 
attended in a body. Hespoke at Jefferson- 
ville Congregational Church Feb. 23. 

The Mite Society at Washington served 
a public dinner in the church town meeting 
day, March 2. Leo W. Seaver, church 
chairman, was moderator of town meeting. 
Rev. C. A. Simmons has served many 
years as local correspondent for the Barre 
Daily Times. 

Mrs. H. A. Williams, Williamsville, was 
hostess to a home demonstration group 
meeting, Feb. 28, and Mrs. J. W. Williams 
March 9. The latter gave a reading at 
the Grange, Feb. 26. 

Sheriff Ernest H. Schoenfeld of Wood- 
stock, who moved here recently from 
Springfield, has entered thoroughly into 
community affairs. He had the leading 
role in the drama ‘‘Boomerang,” at the 
theater, March 4and 5. Dr. H. L. Canfield 
preached at Outlaws Bridge, N. C., Feb. 
14, and Kinston, N. C., Clinton, N. C., 
on other dates. Rev. J. L. Dowson is in 
the Bay State. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


Massachusetts Letter 


HILE the ministers and the churches 

are absorbed in their Lenten ser- 

vices and plans for Easter, the office of the 
Superintendent is engrossed with its prob- 
lems of pastorless churches and its ar- 
rangements for the annual meetings of the 
Convention. The annual meetings of the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association, 
the Women’s Missionary Society, and of 
the Convention itself will be held on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, May 11, 
12 and 18, in the Church of the Unity, 
Springfield. Plans for these gatherings, 
of necessity, must be made many weeks in 
advance. For the Convention alone there 
are six sessional committees to be chosen 
and set at work. These are the committees 
on official reports and recommendations, 
on nominations, on elections, on program, 
on religious services, and upon the audit 
of the treasurer’s accounts. There are 


seven persons on the committee on official 
business, and five on the committee on 
nominations. In all twenty-three persons 
are required for the consideration and 
preparation of plans and programs for that 
one day, and the evening before. George 
Macdonald used to say that ‘‘the great 
secret of success is to be ready when your 


opportunity comes.” We are already get- 


ting ready. April is the final month of the 
Convention’s fiscal year, the month when 
all reports from churches are asked for and 
all payments on quotas and for other pur- 
poses are officially requested. b 

In the thirty-five years since the Con- 
vention met in Worcester in 1902, we have 
gathered annually in a place west of 
Worcester only twice. In 1927 the meet- 
ings were in Monson, and in 1930 in North 
Adams. Two-thirds and more of the Uni- 
versalist societies of the state are east of — 


a a On 
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Worcester, but we have in the western half 
of the commonwealth a fine group of the 
most active and loyal of our churches. It 
4 
; 


is not only fine to go to Springfield this 
year, to one of the best cities of Massa- 
chusetts, but it is also fair that the larger 
group of churches nearer the Atlantic 
should answer the welcome which is to be 
ours in the country of the Connecticut 
River and the Berkshire Hills. Indica- 
tions from all over eastern Massachusetts 
are that large delegations will visit Spring- 
field. The city itself will make a strong 
appeal. Its hotels are as good as will be 
found anywhere. The railroad rates are 
reasonable now, and the finest of roads for 
the motor cars lead into Springfield. The 
Church of the Unity is a beautiful edifice, 
and all will want to see the improvements 
made upon the building within the past 
year. Dr. Eames, the minister, and his 
people, as well as the members of the 
Second Society and its pastor, Rev. Robert 
Barber, will be happy to greet the Uni- 
versalists from all quarters of the state. 
Along with preparations for these an- 
nual gatherings we have been more than 
absorbed with the unusual number of 
pastorless churches recently thrust upon us. 
Mr. Abbe of Quincy went as pastor to 
Medford and Mr. Daley of Assinippi re- 
moved to Amesbury. Both of these are 
student pastorates. The new work in 
each instance was begun with the first 
Sunday of March. The removal of these 
two successful young men left Quincy and 
Assinippi in need of new leaders. Both 
places are hearing candidates through 
March and we expect to report an election 
in each church very soon. An interesting 
feature in the welcome of Mr. Abbe in 
Medford was the printing in the monthly 
calendar of a definite pledge of loyalty by 
each of six organizations. These pledges 
were made by John R. Bowman for the 
Board of Trustees, by Mrs. Oscar McDon- 
ald for the Ladies’ Auxiliary, by Mrs. Les- 
bia T. Joyce for the Mission Circle, by 
Ralph O. Silva for the church school, by 
Miss Alice Walch for the Unity Club, and 
by Ronald Crawford for the Y. P. C. U. 
The Charlestown church, which was 
closed through January and February, re- 
sumed services on March 7. The preach- 
ers, in order, on the four Sundays of the 
month have been Rev. E. H. Carritt, Mr. 
Richard B. Gibbs, Rev. A. N. Foster, and 
Rev. C. H. Emmons. The Marblehead 
church also has been closed nearly three 
months. It resumes Sunday services on 
Easter with Dr. Merrick, the pastor, as the 
preacher. During the time that the 
church was closed Dr. Merrick has been 
preaching in various places about the state. 
With the removal of Mr. Schooley, stu- 
dent pastor in Chelsea, to the Church of 
the Mediator in Providence, there is a 
vacancy in the pastorate of the Chelsea 
parish. We have a beautiful stone church 
in Chelsea. It is not an old plant, as it 


was erected after the great Chelsea fire. 
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The society is facing serious conditions. 
The removal of so many dependable ad- 
herents and workers gives the present group 
a big problem. The salary offered is, of 
necessity, so small that the only leader pos- 
sible seems to be a student. These people, 
however, would like a full-time resident 
minister. They feel certain that, with the 
peculiar conditions forced upon several of 
the churches of the city, our church has a 
real future of helpful service. Where is 
the man of ability, energy, and consecra- 
tion who can afford to undertake the hope- 
ful work in Chelsea? 

Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver has com- 
pleted his pastorate in Annisquam and has 
removed to Waterville, Maine, where he 
began his new service on March 14. One of 
the younger men in our ministry is consid - 
ering the pastorate at Annisquam. The 
church plant is being entirely renovated. 
A $2,000 organ is being installed. A new 
ceiling, new walls, minister’s room, choir 
robing room, new lighting, new pulpit 
desk and lectern in the chancel, with a 
choir loft, are some of the features being 
added. All bills are paid for the painting, 
repair work, doors and blinds, furnished 
to the outside of the building. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rodehaver have done an excellent 
piece of all-round service for the church, 
and are leaving with the highest regard 
and appreciation of the people of the town, 
as well as of those directly connected with 
the society. 

Other places in our “diocese” which are 
seeking new leaders are Provincetown, 
Franklin, and Haverhill. Preachers are 
being heard in Provincetown on the four 
Sundays of March and the two first Sun- 
days of April. Two of these four men are 
candidates for the pastorate. The vacancy 
in this fine old church is due to the recent 
sudden death of its minister, Dr. Ward. 
The pastorate in Franklin is important 
in several respects. The parish is made up 
of a group of leading and substantial citi- 
zens, and Franklin, as the seat of Dean 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Sidney R. Esten is now pastor of 
the Central Universalist Church of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Preachers in various churches at Easter 
as arranged by the State Superintendent 
are: Prof. Alfred S. Cole of Tufts at Frank- 
lin; Dr. McCollester at Haverhill; Rev. 
E. H. Carritt at Quincy; Rev. C. H. Em- 
mons at Charlestown; Mr. I. J. Domas at 
Annisquam; Rev. Carleton Fisher at 
Provincetown; Rev. A. N. Foster at Chel- 
sea; Dr. Merrick at Marblehead; and Rev. 
Emerson H. Lalone in Pawtucket, R. I. 


Maine 
Brunswick.—Rev. Sheldon Christian, 
pastor. Wesley E. Bevins, Jr., 740, of 
Salem, Mass., was elected president of the 
Bowdoin Liberal Club at Bowdoin Col- 
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Academy, has a considerable body of stu- 
dents who are members of the congrega- 
tion. A young minister is to be chosen 
to carry forward the work done by Dr. 
Marvin, in his pastorate of thirty-two 
years. Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose 
stepped into Haverhill a few years back, 
just when the economic depression was do- 
ing its worst for the city. Our church, as 
was true of all the churches, was going into 
debt and the people were discouraged. 
The situation, so far as the parish is con- 
cerned, is almost entirely changed. The 
city itself has not yet ‘‘come back’’ fully, 
but. the church is in excellent condition 
and ready to face the better day which is 
certain to return to Haverhil!. The people 
of the parish are most grateful to Dr. and 
Mrs. Rose. The plan is now to choose a 
full-time resident pastor. The pulpit will 
have supply preachers on through the 
spring, but the trustees are seeking just the 
right man to carry forward this important 
church. Dr. Rose, upon his return from 
Florida the latter part of April, will be one 
of the supply preachers in Haverhill. 

Down in Chatham the preacher for the 
coming summer will be Rev. Otto Lyding 
of the Unitarian church of Nashua, N. H. 
Mr. Lyding has served as summer pastor 
here for several seasons. At the recent 
annual meeting of the church, Erastus 
T. Bearse was chosen clerk and treasurer. 
Mr. Bearse is having considerable official 
honor recently. He was elected at the 
town meeting to the Board of Selectmen. 
Mrs. Irene Boyd was made collector at the 
church. The standing committee consists 
of Captain Ezra Hammond, Dr. Minnie 
G. Buck, Mrs. Emma Hibbard. A new 
office was created, that of deaconess. The 
duty of the deaconesses is to have charge 
of the Sunday officers, service the com- 
munion, and call upon the sick. Those 
elected as deaconesses were Miss Elizabeth 
Hibbard, Miss Mary Hibbard, and Miss 
Marjorie Kendrick. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and _ Interests 


lege March 17. Other officers elected 
were Frederic S. Newman, ’88, of Bangor, 
vice-president; Ralph H. Wiley, Jr., 239. 
of Ayer, Mass., secretary-treasurer, an 
oftice which he has filled for the past year; 
Leonard C. Robinson, Jr., 38, of Con- 
cord, Mass., and Thomas C. Kipp, °40, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., directors; and Rev. 
Sheldon Christian, pastoral adviser. Mr. 
Christian founded the club at the college 
a year ago. The officers elected comprise 
the Executive Board, and are charged 
with the administration of the club’s 
activities for the year 1937-1938. While 
interest is not exclusively religious, the 
group’s activities follow the general line of 
modern liberal religious thought. 

Pittsfield —Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pas- 
tor. Loyalty and Enlistment Month was a 
decided success in this parish. A general 
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committee appointed various sub-com- 
mittees to be responsible for the several 
Sunday services and weekday projects. 
The young people of the church took entire 
charge of Young People’s Day. Religious 
Education Sunday was marked by a panel 
debate on the ‘‘Place and Value of Religious 
Education.”’ On Laymen’s Sunday the 
men made a special drive for attendance, 
and furnished two splendid speakers. 
Each organization sponsored some social 
event to which all who might be interested 
were invited. These culminated in the 
winter picnic of the church school and an 
observance of Dedication Day, to which 
all the women of the parish were invited, 
beginning with a Friendship Luncheon, 
followed by a short program and a talk by 
Rev. Hannah Powell. The annual parish 
get-together was held on Tuesday, March 
9, with a program and an address by Rey. 
Henry T. Atwood of Bangor. A teacher 
training class is being held during Lent with 
classes conducted by the pastor and his 
wife. At the communion which marked 
the beginning of the Lenten period, one 
new member was received into the church. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rey. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. Miss Susan M. Andrews attended 
the February church school conference of 
teachers and officers. On Feb. 10 the 
Ladies’ Social Union had as speaker Mrs. 
Abbie Randall, who gave a talk on “‘Telep- 
athy and the Sub-conscious Mind.”’ The 
Ladies’ Social Union was selected, from 
several churches and other organizations 
submitting menus, to put on the annual 
Ladies’ Night banquet of the Palmer Ro- 
tary Club. They were also chosen to serve 
the annual father and son banquet of the 
Federated Men’s Club of Palmer. The 
Men’s Club is having an active season. 
On March 11 Frank W. Bemis, consulting 
engineer of the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
conducted the showing of a sound motion 
picture entitled ‘The San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge.’”’ The Men’s Club 
has a dart baseball team and is in the midst 
of a contest with teams of the Congrega- 
tional church, the Methodist church and 
the Odd Fellows. The pastor plays regu- 
larly on the team, has made the greatest 
number of home runs, and is batting for 
375. The Y. P. C. U., under the leader- 
ship of Rose Elaine Line, holds social 
gatherings occasionally, but the stress is 
placed on the Sunday evening Friendship 
Circle meetings. Such subjects as “My 
Idea of God’ and ‘‘Man’s Developing Idea 
of God,” are bringing out illuminating 
discussions. A representative of the 
young people is on the board of trustees, 
and a young man, who grew up in the 
church, is superintendent of the church 
school. Recently a Boys’ Club has been 
organized. The men have been active for 
weeks—whitening ceilings, painting walls, 
varnishing woodwork, mending organ 
bellows, ete. The church co-operated with 
the Baptist and Congregational churches 
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in holding Lenten services. Rev. R. Paul 
Hobensack of Warren and Rey. Harold 
Merrill of Hardwick have been visiting 
preachers. Mr. Mooney was the preacher 
at a union Lenten service held in the 
Monson Congregational church on March 
12, and in the First Universalist Church in 
Worcester on March 17. In addition to 
his full program at the church, he serves 
as secretary and a director of the Palmer 
Rotary Club. 
Ohio 

Cincinnati.—Rev. Carl H. Olson, pas- 
tor. The flood retarded the development 
of our anniversary celebration program, 
but we are gradually overcoming the 
handicap. On May 25, our society will 
be 110 years old, being the oldest avowedly 
liberal religious groupin the city. Plans 
for the observance of the occasion are not 
yet completed. Due to a change in pro- 
gram schedule and the pressure of other 
demands, the minister is giving up his 
weekly broadcasts which have been con- 
ducted for the past three years. Occasional 
Sunday radio services will be continued. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, minister of the 
Unitarian church in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
is the nominee of the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association for the 
office of president of the A. U. A. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of 
Tufts College School of Religion. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia. 

W. Waldemar W. Argow, II, a son of the 
Unitarian minister in Syracuse, N. Y., is 
a student in Antioch College. 

Rev. Robert S. Kellerman is a Univer- 
salist minister living in Blanchester, Ohio. 

* * 


A NOBLE CHRISTIAN CHARITY 


At the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., March 12, before the delegates of 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, 
reports on the work of the Fruit and 
Flower Mission in Boston were made by 
Mrs. Lewis A. Elliott, executive secretary, 
and associate workers, Miss Agnes B, 
Hudson, Mrs. H. N. McKinney, and Miss 
Louise Coburn. 

Mrs. Elliott stated that during the 
year more hampers of flowers, fruits and 
vegetables had been received than in any 
previous year. During the summer the 
work of the Mission is carried on assidu- 
ously in all parts of Boston—contributions 
flowing in from adjoining towns at near 
and far distances. 

The contributions are distributed quite 
largely among hospitals and also among in- 
dividuals and families who are in needy 
circumstances. 

Besides this summer work, at Thanks- 
giving and Christmas special appeals are 
sent out for vegetables and jellies, canned 
goods, ete., and a large number of baskets 
are made up and distributed among needy 
families, 
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The hospital distribution is especially 
extensive. Distributions are made to over 
thirty hospitals, such as the Ellis Memorial 
Hospital, St. Luke’s, Little Sisters of the 
Poor, the Home for Destitute Catholic 
Children, Carmelite Sisters, Floating Hos- 
pital, Denison House Summer School, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Palmer 
Memorial Hospital, Home for Little 
Wanderers, and Home for Aged Women. 

Regarding the Thanksgiving work, a > 
recipient of a basket wrote, ‘‘The soup, can 
of string beans and preserves will be our | 
only Thanksgiving dinner.” 

Splendid co-operation from all towns 
was reported, but the banner for the 
largest amount of hampers went to Dux- 
bury. Distribution centers for the Fruit 
and Flower Mission are maintained in the 
West End of Boston at the Bulfinch Place 
Chapel, at the North End in the North 
End Union, at the South End in the South 
Bay Union and Robert Gould Shaw House. 

* * 
FROM THE INDIANA STATE CON- 
VENTION 


At a meeting of the Executive Board of 
the Indiana State Convention March 8 
resolutions were adopted expressing the 
sense of loss caused by the death of An- 
drew J. Barnes, treasurer since February, 
1935. “Accepting this office at a very 
trying time in our history, he proved a 
tower of strength in a time of need. His 
never failing kindness, droll humor, and 
fine ability have been invaluable.” 

* * 


THE IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


The 1937 Retreat will be held March 
29-April 1, at Senexet, with the following 
program: Monday, 6.380, supper. 7.45, 
Conference: ‘‘Church Music” (informal). 
Leader: Mrs. Esther Nelson Ellison, 
A. A. G. O., former president Connecticut 
Guild of Organists, organist of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Hartford. 

Tuesday, 7.45, Chapel: John van 
Schaick, Jr. 10, Conference: “The Cul- 
ture of the Personal Religious Life.” 
Leaders: Otto Raspe, Harold Lumsden, 
Max Kapp. 2, Speaker: Rabbi Abraham 
J. Feldman, Temple Beth Israel, Hartford. 
Subject: ‘Contributions of Judaism to 
Present Day Society.’ 7.45, ‘Fireside 
Hour of Poetry.’’ Each man is requested 
to bring two or three favorite poems. All 
may not be called for, but material should 
be available. Chapel: John van Schaick, 
Jr. 

Wednesday, 7.45, Chapel: John van 
Schaick, Jr. 10, Conference: “Church 
Membership.”’ Speakers, Weston A. Cate, 
Gilbert Potter, E. Dean, Ellenwood. 4, 
Conference: ‘‘The Co-operative Movement 
and the Transformation of Society.” 
Speaker, Dr. Hartley W. Cross, Spring- 
field College. 7.45, Conference: “An Eve- 
ning with Fables, Old and New.”’ Speaker, 
Dr. Vivian Pomeroy, Milton, Mass. Men 
of the Retreat are invited to contribute 
additional fables. Chapel. 
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Each man is requested to bring a paper, 
; address or essay (no sermons) which might 
_ be used in case a stated speaker failed to 


arrive. 


+] Rates: $2.50 per day; pro rata, break- 
fast 50 cents, luncheon $1, supper $1. 
_ Fellowship dues $2 per year. 


a 


The limited number of single rooms will 


, be assigned in order of application. A few 


‘ 


single rooms may be available in the cot- 


tages. 


Men are urged to stay for the entire 


3 period of the retreat so far as possible. 


Correspondence should be addressed to 


Max A. Kapp, 31 Atlantic Ave., Fitch- 


burg, Mass. 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of Greater 
Boston is sponsoring an entertainment which will 
consist of a three act play, ‘The Young Idea,” by 
Noel Coward, given by the pupils of the Leland 
Powers School, 31 Evans Way, Boston, on Friday, 
April 9, at 8.30 p.m. Tickets 65 cents. This is for 
the benefit of Bethany Union. 

x * 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Dual fellowship granted to Rev. H. I. S. Borgford, 

Unitarian, of Halifax, N. S. 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
+4 # 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 

The last Public Meeting of the season will be held 
in the Salem Universalist church, on Thursday, 
April 8. 

The speakers will be Miss Alfreda Mosher, culti- 
vation secretary of International Institute, Boston, 
Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, dean of the Institute of World 
Affairs, Dr. Floyd H. Black, president of American 
College of Sofia, Bulgaria, and Dr. Lee 8. McColles- 
ter, dean-emeritus of Crane Theological School. 

The subject for the day is “The World Family.” 

Luncheon tickets are 50 cents and may be re- 


~~ served on or before April 5 of Mrs. Wallace L. Hen- 


_— 


shaw, 42 Buffum Street, Salem. 
3219. 


Telephone Salem 


+e 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-eighth annual Convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be 
will be held at the Universalist church, Lawrence, 
Mass., on Saturday and Sunday, April 24 and 25, 
1987, for the purpose of (1) election of officers, (2) 
reading of reports, and (3) such other business as 
may legally come before said Convention. 

Barbara Knight, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Dora V. Jackson 


Mrs. Dora Verna (Call) Jackson, a former resident 
of North Hatley, P. Q., who died at Billerica, Mass, 
on March 13, was born in Magog, Quebec, eighty- 
seven years ago, the daughter of Whiting Call and 
Hannah (Fuller) Call. Mrs. Jackson had spent most 
of her life in North Hatley prior to moving to Bil- 
lerica about ten years ago to live with her daughter, 
Mrs. Maude M. Blossom. Her husband was Abel 
Putnam Jackson, a lifelong resident of North Hatley, 
who died in 1901. Besides her daughter there survive 
her a brother, Giles Call of Hereford, Que., a step- 
son, Lynn Jackson of Sherbrooke, and six step-grand- 
children. 

Mrs. Jackson was a lifelong Universalist and when 
a resident of North Hatley was connected with the 
local Universalist church, whose pastor, Rev. Robert 
Lewis Weis, conducted the funeral service, which 
was held in the Universalist church in North Hatley, 
March 16. Interment was at the Reedsville Ceme- 
tery. 
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Mrs. Jessie J. Margedant 


Mrs. Jessie J. Margedant, widow of Capt. A. W. 
Margedant of Hamilton, Ohio, died at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. George H. Thorburn, Jr., March 9, 
1937. Mrs. Margedant was a life-long Universalist 
and maintained her interest in the church to her death. 
For many years she was the contralto soloist in the 
Hamilton, Ohio, church. She also served as a teacher 
in the church school for many years. She was a de- 
scendant of the settlers of Holyoke, Mass., and her 
great grandfather was among the settlers of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mrs. Margedant possessed a fine Christian spirit 
and was the exponent of the faith she held so dear. 

Surviving are a daughter, Catherine M. Thorburn, 
of Bath, Maine, a son, James A. Margedant of Evans- 
ville, Ind., a sister and brother, both on the Pacific 
Coast, and five grandchildren. 

Memorial services were held in the family home at 
Hamilton, Ohio, on Saturday afternoon, March 13, 
with Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., of Bath, Maine, 
officiating. Burial was in Greenwood Cemetery. 


Augustine Upton 


Augustine Upton of 12 Overlea Avenue, Saugus, 
Mass., died at his home on Saturday afternoon, March 
13. 

Mr. Upton was a member of the General Lander 
Post 5, G. A. R., Lynn. His last office in this or- 
ganization was that of chaplain. His death leaves 
but seven members of the Post. 

Mr. Upton was born in Melrose Dee. 10, 1844, and 
as a lad learned the shoe business and was a laster in 
the Lynn shoe factories for many years. During the 
Civil War he served with Co. E, 50th Massachusetts 
Infantry. 

He was a member of the Richard W. Drown lodge, 
I. O. O. F., and of the Saugus Encampment, and for 
many years remained active in these organizations. 
He had remained at his home for the past three 
years. He is survived by his daughter, Miss Nathalie 
B. Upton. 

Funeral services were held at the Fullerton Funeral 
Home, Saugus, on Tuesday, March 16. 


George W. H. Shinn 


George W. H. Shinn died Monday night, Feb. 15, at 
McKinley Hospital, Trenton, N. J., in the seventieth 
year of his age. Private funeral] services were con- 
ducted at his home, 301 Summit Street, Hightstown, 
N. J., on Thursday morning, Feb. 18. Interment 
was in East Windsor cemetery under the direction of 
A. 8S. Cole, Son and Co. 

Mr. Shinn was born Nov. 19, 1867, the son of 
Joseph A. and Elma Shinn. He was a lifelong Uni- 
versalist, being a member of that church in Hights- 
town, serving as treasurer of the Sunday school and 
Y. P. C. U. for a number of years. 

At the time of his death he was president of the 
Universalist National Cemetery Association. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Josephine Rowand 
Shinn, a sister, Mrs. Walter C. Black of Hightstown, 
two brothers, Joseph M. Shinn of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Frank E. Shinn of Irvington, NJ. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


RECURRENT PHASES OF THE 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Apr. 12. The Tide Turns Against Reason. 


Apr. 21 (Wed.). The Essential Reasonable- 
ness of an Irrationalist. Apr. 26. Some 
Attempts to Solve the Irrationalist’s Problem. 
May 3. The Dynamic and the Formal. 
May 10. The Rhythm of the Religious Life. 


JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER, Ph. D. 


Bussey Professor of Theology, Harvard University 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 
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Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 

Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


The wireless dealer had just succeeded 
in selling the most expensive all-wave 
radio-gramophone on the stand, and was 
mentally spending the commission on the 
deal when his customer’s voice brought 
him back to earth. 

“‘There’s just one little adjustment I’d 
like you to make,”’ she said. 

“Yes, madam?” 

‘We're not fitted with electricity,’ she 
told him, “‘so will you have it converted, 
please, for gas?’’—Exchange. 

* * 

A visitor to the nut house was trying to 

find out the right time. . . . He had to 


catch a train. . . . His watch had stopped 
and he hurried into the office. . . . No one 
was there but an inmate. . . . The visitor 


looked at the wall clock. 

“Is that clock right?” he asked. 

“Don’t be silly,’’ the nut replied in dis- 
gust. “If that clock was right, d’ya think 
it would be here?”’—F. W. Farnsworth in 
the New York Journal. 

2, ae 

Sam was being implored by a church 
committee of brethren to contribute to a 
special fund the church was trying to raise. 
But Sam was obdurate. 

“Well,” said one of the brothers with a 
clincher of an argument, ‘‘don’t you all 
think you owes de Lawd anythin’?”’ 

“Oh, ah sure does,”’ said Sam, ‘‘only He 
ain’t pressin’ me like mah other creditors 
is.” —Philadelphia Bulletin. 

* * 

A school teacher is said to have asked her 
class to name the 10 greatest men in the 
world. 

One boy wrote: 

The New York Yankees .............. 9 
Charlie Chaplin 


10 
Montreal Daily Herald. 
* * 


First Voter: “Don’t you think it would 
be a good thing if our legislators were 
limited to one term?” 

Second Voter: “It would depend alto- 
gether on where the term was to be 
served.” —Pathfinder. 

* * 

If the natives of the dust bowl want 
some kind of a crop that will defy all powers 
of light and darkness and the inventions 
of man to uproot it, we recommend the 
dandelion.—Clyde Moore in Ohio State 
Journal (Columbus). 

* * 

The first House vote was 404 to lon 

an Administration measure. So another 
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dream is shattered. Mr. Roosevelt is not 
without opposition after all.—Troy (N. Y.) 
Record. 


The Universalist General Convention |) 
| 


“+ 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. __ Hi 


New York legislator wants compulsory 
teaching of safe driving practicesin schools. 
Only dodging is taught now.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


